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Some Stage Frights. 


¢ G ~ HERE are two varieties of the genus “fright” peculiar to 

AN) the denizens of stage-land. There is the ordinary variety, 

as Ns Ze, the “fright” such as is experienced off the stage as well 

S@> as on it. This sort of “fright” may perhaps be more 

aptly termed “shock.” It is the immediate result of an 

accident, a blunder, a-piece of carelessness or malice 
aforethought on the part of someone. 

The other form of “ fright” is a species of nervous complaint ex- 
clusively peculiar to the stage, a complaint somewhat difficult to 
diagnose. Even those who have suffered from it—and there are few 
_ who have not at some time or other in the course of their professional 
careers fallen victims to its insidious attacks—experience some 
difficulty in describing their symptoms and putting their sensa- 
tions into matter-of-fact prose. 

In attempting to collect together some of the more striking and 
interesting “‘ frights” of the first class which have occurred on the 
stage during the past, one feels how sadly negligent of such minor 
details of stage history were those worthy scribes who essayed to 
record the struggles and the successes of the drama for the benefit 
and enlightenment of prosperity. Volume after volume of stage 
history and biography may be skimmed without a single incident of 
the kind cropping up. Everything apparently went as merrily as the 
proverbial marriage bell. And yet there must have been some accidents 
occasionally, some startling slips every now and again, some terrify- 
ing occurrences calculated to “harrow up the soul, freeze the blood,” 
and make each particular hair—providing the unlucky witness did 
not wear a wig—stand on end like quills upon the oft-quoted porcu- 
pine. Incidents of the kind are not foreign to our modern stage. 
In spite of perfected appliances and a thousand and one accessories, 
human and otherwise, absolutely unknown to our forefathers, acci- 
dents will and do happen, with the natural result that those who are im- 
mediately and personally concerned in them are, like the old country- 
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woman who was shown the Venus of Milo, very much shocked. 
How much more frequently must such “frights” have occurred 
when the disciples of Thespis lived, and moved, and had their being 
amid surroundings of the most primitive description. 

Perhaps they thought such trivialities unworthy-of being com- 
mitted to paper. Possibly the actors and actresses who underwent 
adventures of the kind maintained a discreet silence with regard to 
them. Those were not the days of interviewers, of gossiping news- 
papers, of popular biographies. In these times the stage and its 
votaries have lost what mystery surrounded them half a century ago, 
Few secrets exist between those-on the stage and those off it. The 
footlights no longer form an unclimbable barrier between the two 
sections of the public. The most trifling incident that happens on 
the stage is at once made the subject of general gossip. The 
modern actor is always approachable and willing to afford informa- 
tion. As will be seen later on, I have taken advantage of this 
pleasant trait to swell my list of “stage frights” by adding a 
brief account of a few interesting incidents in the careers of some 
of our present-day favourites. 

In October, 1692, we learn that whilst two actors named Sandford 
and Powell were playing in a tragedy, “ idipus, King of Thebes,” 
a keen-edged dagger was accidentally given to the former. During 
a struggle between the two, the unfortunate Powell received a stab 
three inches deep. When Sandford withdrew the dagger covered — 
with blood, and saw his fellow-actor fall heavily to the ground with 
a groan of anguish, he is said to have been so thunderstruck that for 
@ moment he remained absolutely immovable. From that time 
forward accidents with daggers have been somewhat frequent on the 
stage, though on one occasion a stage combat nearly assumed the 
proportions of a real struggle with a tragic termination all through 
the unrestrained jealousy of two rival tragedy queens. Mrs. Barry 
and -Mrs. Boutell curiously enough were appearing in a play, 
appropriately entitled “The Rival Queens; or, the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great,” when a dispute arose between them as to which 
of the two should wear a certain veil. The property man was 
appealed to, but not being a second Solomon, it did not occur to 
him to heal dissensions, promote peace, and at the same time to 
discover the real owner by suggesting that the garment should be 
equally divided. Indeed, he widened the breach by handing the 
veil to Mrs. Boutell. The quarrel was continued, and the two 
actresses went on the stage in a very fierce frame of mind. At 
the conclusion of the piece they had to struggle on the stage, and 
on this particular occasion it may be judged that their combat was 
a peculiarly vicious and realistic one. The two ladies flew at each 
other, and Mrs. Barry screaming, “ Die, sorceress, die, and all my 
wrongs die with thee,” she sent her polished dagger through “ the 
armour of Mrs. Boutell’s stays,” to quote Dr. Doran’s account of the 
affair. Her subsequent alarm on withdrawing the gory dagger can 
be better imagined than described. Fortunately for the assaulted 
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tragédienne, the excellent and substantial workmanship of her cor- 
setiére effectually prevented a serious wound, but the shock to both 
cannot have been soon forgotten. 

Strange to relate,a similar mishap—this time through pure mis- 
adventure, however—occurred whilst Miss Woffington and Mrs. 
Bellamy were playing the same parts a good many years afterwards. 

Rather a painful “ fright” fell to the lot of Mrs. Robinson whilst 
playing in “A Trip to Scarborough” in 1776. The play did not 
meet with the approval of the audience, who expressed their dis- 
satisfaction by giving a realistic imitation of the traditional saviours of 
Rome. Miss Yates suddenly fled from the stage, leaving Mrs. Robinson 
alone in the centre of it, and exposed to the fury of the mob. 
Transfixed with terror, she did not know whattodo. Fortunately the 
Duke of Cumberland came to the front of his box, and addressing her, 
said, “It is not you but the piece they are hissing,’ whereupon the 
frightened actress regained her confidence and her speech at the 
same moment. 

More amusing, and at the same time more embarrassing, was the 
accident that happened to Mrs. Siddons whilst playing Queen 
Katherine in “ Henry VIII.” The chair in which she was seated in 
act iv. was so small that when she rose to make her exit it stuck to 
her. For once during her professional career the great actress nearly 
lost her customary confidence and presence of mind. 

The great John Philip Kemble experienced a shock which he 
never forgot (nor doubtless did his audience) when he opened in 
the March of 1794 at Drury Lane Theatre with “ Macbeth.” With 
an eye for spectacular effect, Kemble introduced during the cauldron 
scene a troupe of children “made up” as hobgoblins. Amongst 
those children was none other than Edmund Kean, who had been 
playing pantomime i imps at several of the Londun theatres, and had 
obtained a reputation for that kind of part. When Kemble, as Mac- 
beth, entered the cavern, little Edmund upset his neighbour, and, as 
Hawkins says in his life of the latter, “the impulse having commu- 
nicated itself to the whole troupe, the stage immediately exhibited a 
scene of confusion altogether indescribable.” Imagine poor Kemble’s 
horror and dismay ! 

In ‘after years Kean created another sensation on the stage, a 
sensation infinitely greater and more powerful and unaccompanied 
by, ludicrous incidents. It happened during his performance of Sir 
Giles Overreach. With such marvellous fidelity did he portray the 
mad fury of the character that Mrs. Glover, who was acting with 
him, became so frightened that she fainted away on the stage, and 
Mrs. Horn, another actress, staggered to a chair, burst into tears, and 
was unable to continue her part. 

Macready had a severe “fright” whilst playing at Drury Lane 
though, truth to tell, it did not take place immediately on the stage, 
but in the green-room. He was preparing to “go on” in a play 
entitled “ Retribution,” at Covent Garden, and whilst in the green- 
room he amused himself by a little private rehearsal of his part 
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which included, amongst other things, the brandishing of a heavy 
battle-axe. The budding tragedian put rather too much energy 
into his performance of the feat, for the axe glided out of his 
hands, and dashing into a huge pier-glass valued at £100, smashed 
it to atoms. It is not altogether surprising to learn that during 
his subsequent performance he remained almost paralysed by the 
fright this accident caused him. 

Terrible must have been the shock to those who happened to be on 
the stage at the time when John Palmer gave up the ghost in full view 
of the audience. Palmer was appearing as the “Stranger” in Liverpool 
when news was brought him of the death of his second son. The 
play was stopped and the theatre remained closed for some short 
time. On the 2nd of August, 1798, he resolved to re-appear, and 
though still suffering from the effects of the sad intelligence he 
endeavoured to go through his part. However, when he had to relate 
to Steinfort the sad story of his domestic afflictions, the- painful 
recollection of the past overmastered him, and uttering the words 
“There is another and a better world,” in an awe-struck tone of 
voice, he fell down on the stage a corpse. 

To come to more modern times Mr. Henry Irving was once the 
victim of a somewhat serious fright whilst playing in “ Faust.” In 
the first scene, it will be remembered, he was accustomed to disappear 
ceiling-wards in company with Faust. The two seated on a sliding 
panel were drawn rapidly upwards by the stage hands and vanished 
as the curtain descended amidst clouds of smoke and red fire. One 
evening just as the representative of Mephistopheles was preparing 
for his ascent, the apparatus struck him violently on the head, for- 
tunately without serious results, but with sufficient force to upset his 
nervous system for the remainder of the evening. Mr. Bancroft 
narrowly escaped being stunned by a curtain roller once, and most 
of your leading actors and actresses have at times been the victims of 
misadventures, fortunately for themselves, as well as for the playgoing 
public, innocent of serious consequences. 

Of “stage frights” proper, Miss Ellen Terry, than whom feware more 
qualified to speak on the subject, thus describes aseizure: “ You are 
standing apparently quite well, and in your right mind, when you 
suddenly feel as if your tongue had become dislocated, and was lying 
powerlessin your mouth. Cold shivers begin to creep downwardsfrom 
the nape of your neck and all up you at the same time, until they seem 
to meet in the small of your back. About this time you feel as if a 
centipede, all of whose feet had been carefully iced, had begun to run 
about in the roots of your hair. Your next agreeable sensation is 
the breaking out of a cold perspiration all over you. Then you feel 
as though somebody had cut the muscles at the back of your knees ; 
your mouth begins slowly to open without giving utterance to a single 
sound, and your eyes seem inclined to jump out of your head over the 
footlights. At this period it is as well to get off the stage as quickly 
as possible—you are far beyond the hope of any human help.” Truly 
a thrilling and mysterious disorder! Not the least curious feature 
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in connection with it is its liability to recur even after one has trod 
the stage for years. Familiarity with the public does not seem to 
exercise a deterrent effect. Those once subject to the peculiar 
malade imaginaire do not grow innured to its attacks in after life. 
Each fresh “ first night ” brings with it the old feeling of dread, and 
the audience is faced with that nervous shrinking which ia erroneously 
supposed to be the special perogatives of budding actors and self- 
conscious amateurs. Nothing could be more erroneous... Even 
Garrick was susceptible to its influence. We are told that when he 
made his first appearance as “Richard the Third,” the great 
actor walked boldly on to the stage with every sign of confidence, 
but as soon as he faced his audience he was utterly disconcerted and 
for some moments remained perfectly silent, unable to utter a single 
word. And Charles Matthews went through a very similar experience, 
though in his case the terrible hooting and irreverent guffaws with 
which he was received were no doubt mainly responsible for his 
sudden ioss of speech. Matthews was engaged to appear in “The 
Citizen,” during the engagement of Miss Farren, afterwards Countess 
of Derby. Not only were his stage clothes grotesque, but they were 
too small for the tall, thin lad. Added to these drawbacks, too, he 
possessed a very feeble and peculiar voice and an ignorance of stage 
gestures, scarcely surprising in a boy of seventeen. Miss Farren, on 
the other hand, was a women of elegant stage presence and easy and 
accomplished manners, and the notion of Matthews making love to 
her-was so grotesque that it tickled the fancy of the audience, who 
roared and shouted such comforting and cheering remarks as ‘*‘ Where’s 
your other half ?” and recommended Miss Farren to hold her breath 
er she would puff him off the stage. Little wonder that under the 
circumstances the raw untrained youth should have been seized with 
“stage fright,” with the natural result that he first of all remained 
tongue-tied and then burst into tears. 

Mr. Edward Terry tells me that he has frequently suffered from 
“‘stage fright,” so much go, he says, “‘ that in my early days, if play- 
ing with the smallest kind of ‘ star,’ I could scarcely speak my words. 
On the first night of a play at the Gaiety I so dreaded the reception 
{on my return from tour) that I had to get the stage-manager to tell 
me the first word of my part. Even now Iam always nervous, and 
I don’t believe in those actors who are not.” 

Miss Clara Jecks says, “I am, like many others, very nervous on 
the production of a new piece, but the only fright I have experienced 
is when I have seen my father in front.” May Miss Jecks be happily 
spared a fright more terrible ! 

Mr. Rutland Barrington, writes, “I have never had ‘stage fright ’ 
proper since the first night I ever appeared on the stage, when I was 
so upset with the glare of the footlights, that—for what seemed about 
an hour—I could not speak.” Mr. Barrington adds, “ I’ve often made 
a ‘fright’ of myself, but I suppose that don’t count.” Perish the 
thought ! 

Fortunate Miss Maude Millett says that she has escaped the enemy, 
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whilst Miss Norreys qualifies her repudiation of any such weakness, 
with the somewhat enigmatical postscript : “As a rule I am too 
nervous to be conscious of anything in particular, except—-and that 
is the great exception—that the critics are in front on a first: night, 
and I want them to be pleased with me. And I grow moreand more 
nervous every year, so I should not be in the least surprised if some- 
time I should lose whatever sort of nervous courage I now possess,” 
I am sure I may venture to answer for the stony-hearted critics in 
this.matter. Miss Norreys need not lose courage. The stern arbiters 
of her dramatic fate dare not venture to say one harsh word about 
her after so charming a confession. 

Mr. William Terriss must be numbered among the victims of the 
actors’ foe, but fortunately the results of his momentary forgetfulness 
have been humourous rather than painful. Whilst acting at the 
Adelphi in “ The Harbour Lights,” he had to speak the “tag ” which 
ran as follows: “ Straight before us like two stars of hope we see 
the Harbour Lights.” One evening, however, he invested the brief 
sentence with an original and—from the author’s point of view— 
altogether unintended meaning by exclaiming: “ Straight before us 
like éwo bars of soap we see the Harbour Lights.” In his earlier 
days Mr. Terriss played at the old Gallery of Illustrations. On one 
occasion he took part in “The Porter’s Knot,” when, under the 
influence of an excess of dramatic zeal and an attack of nervousness 
combined, he rendered the simple sentence “I saw him painfully 
wheeling a load too heavy for his strength,” into “I saw him pain- 
fully wheeling a strength too heavy for his load,” an achievement 
which by reason of its very novelty should have excited the 
enthusiasm of his audience but which probably conduced merely to 
their irreverent hilarity. 

Mr. Charles Collette writes me : “‘ The only instance of ‘ stage fright’ 
I can remember—and that can hardly be called ‘ fright ’—occurred to 
me at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham Street, in 1869. 
I had been playing for over 100 consecutive nights in a comedietta 
called “ A Winning Hazard,” and had to commence the piece with a 
speech of about six lines. One evening I walked on the stage and 
down to the footlights to begin as usual when from some unaccount- 
able. cause my memory as far as the speech was concerned, became 
an absolute blank, nor could I even remember the purport so as to 
be able to substitute my own words. In an agony of embarrassment 
I wandered hopelessly about the stage, until Mr. H. W. Montgomery, 
who was waiting in the wings for me to give him his cue to come on, 
made some trivial observation, and in a second, and like a flash of 
lightning, my memory returned. I was in excellent health at the 
time and had no anxieties.” Even Homer nods at times. 

To conclude, Miss Ellen Terry was once seized with “fright” 
whilst appearing in “The Governor’s Wife,” but summoning all her 
strength and what remained of her senses she managed to drag her- 
self off the stage and to seize a book. A few moments’ rest enabled 
her to recover, when she. returned to the stage and continued her part. 
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With these interesting instances of momentary embarrassment before 
them,,the timid stage neophyte may well take courage, for should he 
fail to perform his allotted task on the stage he will have the consola- 
tion of knowing that he does not stand alone but fails in very 
distinguished company. 


A. J. DANIELS. 


= 


About ‘ David Garrick.” 





HE history of the origin of the 

late Mr. Robertson’s charming 

comedy, “David Garrick,” has 

already been fully detailed in 

the December, 1886, number of 

THE THEATRE. This famous 

three-act play is adapted from the 

French of “ Sullivan,” which was 

¢ founded on a German dramatisation 

of a pretended episode in Garrick’s 

life. The biographers of this 

great actor tell us that a young 

lady of fortune fell so desperately 

in love with him in Chamont, that she actually emplcyed a 
go-between to make overtures of marriage, but she was shortly 
afterwards so disillusionised by his repulsive appearance in 
“ Abel Drugger,” that she could not endure the thought of him. 
Doubtless it was this incident which gave rise to the origin of the 
production of Mr. Robertson’s novel of “ David Garrick,” which he 
wrote in 1863 and sold outright to the publishers, reserving to him- 
self the right of dramatisation, ef which he speedily took advantage. 
The manuscript of this play was offered to nearly every London 
manager. The author read it to his friends, and was advised 
particularly by H. J. Byron not to part with it excepting on the most 
favourable terms ; but money was wanted, and off he went to his 
friend Thomas Hailes Lacy, to whom he read it. Lacy: was 
delighted and advanced him £10, the proviso being that if ever pro- 
duced Robertson should retain the publishing right, to which Lacy said, 
“ It’s worth all the money to read,” and he was right, as events have 
since proved. Fora time the play found no purchaser, until a piece 
of luck befel the dramatist. The late E. A. Sothern, who was then in the 
zenith of his fame, was in his earlier days an actor in the provinces, 
playing under the nom de thédtre of Donglas Stewart. Hearing from 
his old school-fellow, Charles Millward, that. Tom Robertson, whom 
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Sothern knew well, had a piece to suit him, and being in want of a 
novelty, he sent to Robertson, who, after detailing the plot, had 
so thoroughly interested Sothern, that he insisted on his reading 
the play to him that evening. This comedy, alas! was held in 
bond by Mr. Lacy for ten pounds! Sothern, always good-natured 
and generous, immediately paid the money to release the lien on the 
M.S., and invited the dramatist to sup with him the same evening at 
his chambers in Regent-Street, when he could read the play. Away 
went Robertson to Lacy, and redeemed the manuscript, and those 
who knew Robertson may best imagine his state of mind until the 
time arrived for the ordeal of judgment. It has thus been described 
by Charles Millward, who was present :—“ Roberston was a punctual 

guest that night, for when Sothern got home from the theatre he 
found him pacing the drawing-room with the precious manuscript 
under hisarm. Tom looked hugely delighted over what was for 
him a golden opportunity. The supper party numbered five—Sothern, 
Buckstone (his manager), John Hollingshead, Robertson, and myself. 
When the meal was disposed of, our host produced cigars—and no 
man kept better—and drinkables, and then proceeded to read ‘David 
Garrick.’ Long before he got through the first act, I could see that 
Sothern was favourably impressed. He frequently interrupted him- 
self with such remarks as ‘Capital !’ ‘First rate!’ ‘Strong situation!’ 
and ‘I like that!’ But when he came to the party scene, in which 
David acts like a madman, Sothern became so excited that he began 
to smash the glasses and upset the furniture. ‘I think that will do, 
Bucky ?’ he said to his manager. ‘ Yes, it will do,’ replied Buckstone, 
“and I rather like that fellow Chivy!’ Before our party broke up 
‘David Garrick’ was accepted, and every play-goer knows how 
immensely successful it proved wherever it was performed, When 
taking leave of Sothern that evening, he placed a cheque for 
£50 in my hand. ‘Give that to Tom on account,’ he said, ‘and 
assure him I am charmed with the piece. Of course he will draw a 
nightly royalty at the Haymarket, and wherever I play the piece, 
here or elsewhere.’” 

The play was first produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, in April, 1864, Miss Edith Stuart was the first Ada 
Ingot ; G. R. Maskell, Squire Chivy ; and Bellair, Old Ingot. Although 
the piece was well received, at the end of the performance, when 
Sothern’s friends went round to see him, he was sitting ina chair still 
<lressed as Garrick, in the most depressed and dejected condition of 
mind. Mr. Robertson’s son, in hisinteresting Memoir* of his father, 
tells us that Sothern declared that the piece was a failure.and would 
never be played again! Such, however, has been the prognostication 
at the beginning of many a great success, and when reproduced with 
more care and attention, at the Haymarket Theatre, he achieved a 
triumph he little expected, particularly in the “drunken” scene. 
Interesting notes on Sothern’s familiar impersonation of the title- 





*“ The Principal Dramatic Works of'Thomas William Robertson, with Memoir by 
His Soa.” 2vols. (London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 1889.) 














CHARLES WYNDHAM AS “DAVID GARRICK.” 


From the pieture by John Pettie, R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1888, 
This work has been engrarcd (height 179 by 123) by EB. Gilbert Hester, and published by Thomus 
McLean, 7, Haymarket, 8.Wy 
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réle of this piece, are given in THE THEATRE of April, 1879, and in 
Mr.T. Edgar Pemberton’s “ Personal Reminiscences” of this comedian, 
which appeared in the May number of 1888. 

On the 13th of November, 1886, Mr. Charles Wyndham put on the 
stage of the Criterion Theatre a revival of “ David Garrick,” and 
soon proved himself a worthy successor to the title-réle. He was led 
to enact it, it is said, by the success he achieved in “ Wild Oats,” 
where he had a part imbued with more sentiment than he had 
hitherto played. Since his initial performance Mr. Wyndham 
has so perfected his conception of the ré/e that as it now stands 
it possesses a peculiar charm of completencss of detail in imperson- 
ation. It is not the Garrick that the late E. H. Sothern 
made us familiar with, neither is it on the lines of the theatrical 
creation the late Lawrence Barrett gave, nor does it possess the 
characteristics of Salvini’s assumption of the celebrated actor who 
amused his auditors in Dr. Johnson’s time. But it is a Garrick so 
romantic, young, and handsome in appearance, noble, upright and 
honorable in mind and character, and constant and resolute where 
sentiment and honour go hand in hand, that one wonders at once why 
there were not more Ada Ingot’s. In fact Mr. Wyndham’s David 
Garrick is an ideal hero. If it has a fault, it is that the sentimental 
scenes between Garrick and Ada are too serious in their bearing. The 
merry, light-hearted player that Sothern gave us is sunk entirely in 
the lover who sacrifices himself rather than break his word to the 
father of the girl heloved. Ada Ingotisa languishing young woman 
of whom Garrick would have undoubtedly wearied in afew months, 
but if there were many actors now-a-days like the David Garrick of 
the Wyndham type, there would be countless modern <Adas. 
Mr. Wyndham’s exit in the famous drunken scene differs from the 
original reading of the play, but the alteration is a decided improve- 
ment and is intensely dramatic. 

As the lover who admits his subjection to Cupid’s wiles, in the last 
act of the play, Mr. Wyndham shows himself possessed of great 
dramatic gifts. He is as tender and fond a lover as the heart of the 
most love-sick maid could wish for, and he plays his love scenes 
with a regard for picturesqueness that entitles him to much com- 
mendation. In a correct costume of royal purple in the style of 
the period (1740), and a powdered wig, he avows his passion 
while half kneeling, half bending over Ada, resting one knee 
against a quaint footstool beside a deep chair in which the girl sits 
while sobbing out her foolish infatuation for him in return. 
Altogether, Mr.. Wyndham is to be congratulated on the brilliant 
inspiration that led him to add “David Garrick” to the Criterion 
répertoire, for it has become not merely one of the actor’s greatest 
triumphs, but one of the most popular pieces of the day. In January, 
1887, it was performed at Sandringham before the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who presented Mr. Wyndham with a massive loving-cup as 
a souvenir of the occasion. As ‘“‘ David Garrick,” a part demanding 
all the subtle strength and capability of expression which only 
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an able artist could evince, Mr. Wyndham has reached, perhaps, the 
highest note his répertoire as yet includes. He has had powerful 
support in the fascinating Ada Ingot presented by Miss Mary Moore, 
whose personal endowments mark her out as though born to sustain 
the character. 

Miss Helen Hatton (Mrs. W. H. Margetson), the daughter of Joseph 
Hatton, has painted a charming portrait of Miss Moore as Ada Ingot, 
which was exhibited in the New Gallery, and now hangs in the 
vestibule of the Criterion Theatre. 

A story connects itself with the play, as far as Miss Moore and Mr. 
Wyndham are concerned with it, which renders it and them peculiarly 
noticeable in dramatic annals of the day. On the conclusion of the 
season in July, 1887, Miss Moore went on a visit to her friend, Mrs. 
Bronson Howard, in the United States, intending to spend the summer 
holidays with her. She had hardly been in America three weeks, 
when she received a cablegram from Mr. Wyndham, asking if she 
would play Ada Ingot with him in the German language at Berlin. 
After some natural hesitation she cabled back “ Yes,” and immediately 
started home for Europe. Conversant with the German tongue from 
childhood she yet considered it desirable to improve her colloquiul 
facility in using it by every possible chance, and so re-crossed the 
Atlantic in a German steamer. She went to Berlin in October, and 
there remained studying, until joined by Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham a 
month or so later. 

Difficulties now arose, the manager of the Residenz Theatre in 
Berlin deeming it inadvisable to produce “ David Garrick ” in German. 
Deterred yet undismayed by this rebuff, the enterprising Wyndham 
determined to prove to the Berlin manager that his fears were un- 
founded. He enlisted the support of a German company at the little 
town of Riegnitz, near the Polish border, and, with Miss Moore, 
appeared there on the 10th of November, 1887. It was an event— 
this first battle fought in the English dramatic invasion of Germany ; 
for this actor and actress are the first of any note who have, being 
English, scored a success in Germany, playing in the tongue of the 
Fatherland. 

How the performance was estimated will appear from the laudatory 
translations from the German press, which appeared in THE THEATRE 
of December, 1887. The stars earned exceptional applause, and such 
‘‘ calls ” as had never been known there before. 

Still playing with German companies, Miss Moore and Mr. Wynd- 
ham continued their triumphant campaign,appearing at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, and then, despite managerial obstinacy, at Berlin itself, 
scoring victories wherever they went. The Berlin manager frankly 
owned his former misgivings unwarranted; Berlin papers in- 
dulged in enthusiastic encomiums on the adventurous English actor 
and actress ; and Berlin players presented them with the most flatter-- 
ing tokens of affection and esteem. " 

After spending Christmastide in England, Miss Moore again 
accompanied Mr. Wyndham, with whom were Mrs. Wyndham and 
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their daughter, to the Continent. This time they proceeded to 
Russia, playing in German, and with German companies, at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, with distinguished success. At St Peters- 
burg they appeared before the Czar and Imperial Family by special 

















CEARLES WYNDr AM AS “ DAVID GABRICK.” 
From the statuette by C. B. Birch, A., exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1887 


command, and were afterwards complimented with valuable 
mementoes of the occasion. On their return to England they were 
the recipients of a most gratifying welcome home.f 





+THE THEATRE, April, 1888. 
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. It may be interesting as a matter of record to give the original cast 
of characters :— 


Haymarket Theatre Wallack's Theatre. Criterion Theatre. 

London, April 30th, 1884, New York, Mar, 19th, 1873. London, Nov, 13th, 1886. 
David Garrick -. «- Mr. SOTHBRN.. .. .. Mr. SOTHERN.. .. .. Mr. CHARLESWYNDHAM 
Mr. Simon Ingot .. .. Mr. CHIPPENDALE :. Mr. JOHN GILBERT .. Mr. DAVID JAMES § 
Squire Chivy .... .. Mr. Bucksrone ., .. Mr.J.B.PouK .. .. Mr.GgoORGE GIDDENS 
Mr. Smith..... .. .. Mr. Ko@mers .. .. .. Mr.G. F, Browne -» Mr. WILLIAM BLAKELEY 
» re —-— Mr. W. J. L2ONARD. .. Mr. A, BERNARD 
Mr. Jones... .. .. «» Mr. CLARK .. .. .. Mr. E.M.HOLLAND .. Mr. J. R. SHERMAN 
| a eer ee —— Mr.J.CURRAN  .. .. Mr. F. BMERY 
George (Garrick’s valet) Mr.J.Peck .. .. .. Mr. W. E. GREGORY 
Servant .. . 7 


hee. Tee -— Mr. HARRIS .. .. .. Mr. F.G, DARBISHIRE 

AdalIngot.. .. .. .. Miss N, Moore .. .. MissK. Rogers .. .. Miss M. MOORE 

Mrs.Smith .. .. .. MissSnowpen .. .. Madame Ponist .. .. Miss Frouuiorr Pacer 
(Mra, ¢ thippendale).. 

Miss Araminta Brown .. Mrs. KE. FirzWiLLiaM.. Mra.Serron .. .. .. Miss EMILY MILLER 


The Criterion revival ran until July, 1887, and hen since often been 
played by Mr. Wyndham, both on an American tour and in London, 
and always with success. 

W. CALVERT. 
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Artistic Stage Interiors. 


‘HE taste for art-furniture is rapidly growing apace with 
playgoers, thanks to the laudable manner in which 
managers now mount their plays, paying every regard 
for the minutest detail, that few would now be satisfied 
with the furniture painted upon the scene as was the 
custom in the days of our forefathers. A useful lesson in 
taste is frequently to be learnt whenever we enter a theatre 

conducted under good management. Although the artistic desire 
must be conceded to most people, who, not being connoisseurs, are 
oblivious of the wsthetic disgrace of living in the midst of common 
chairs and tables—such articles are to them of perfectly sufficient 
service and of no small degree now and then of elegance—yet it 
must be confessed that English people, even of the cultured classes, 
are much too seldom awake to the fact that a certain depravity 
exhibits itself in their case, especially in a remarkable want of 
appreciation for that systematic grace which we call good taste. 
They tolerate a want of order in forms and colours which to a very 
ordinary Frenchman’would be a source of perpetual uneasiness. 
The action on the part of our managers in placing the furnishing of 
. their stage interiors in the hands of competent men, proves that they 
are making an effort, and with success, to enable us to escape from 
the opprobrium of being a people without artistic taste. Some of us, 





§A portrait of Mr. David James as Simon Ingot appeared in THE THEATRE, 
February, 1887. 
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MISS MARION TERRY & MR. JOMN MASON, 
IN “THE IDLER.” 








Lapy Harpe: “ Forgive my husband—he is very dear to me 
Suton Stronc: “ Lady Harding, my brother was very dear to me.” 
—Happon Cuamsers’ “ THE IDLER.” 


Ee@uncton & Co., Pus.isHers, 
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“THE IDLER” 


Act i —At Sir Jukn Harding's, Kensinytua Pu.uce Gardens. 


(W. Hann). 
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“THE IDLER.” Act itt and iv.—Mark Cross's Roomsin Piccadilly. 


(J. Harker). 
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especially the ladies, dress better than we used to do—often the 
result of seeing a model costume on the stage. The next step in the 
same direction is to furnish better—to better dress our dwellings. 
Hence the appreciation of art furniture and its accompanying decora- 
tions. For instance, who can visit “The Idler” at the St. James’s 
Theatre and come away without their artistic perceptions receiving 
improvement ? The charming set in the second scene arranged in 
the Louis Seize style, shows a strong contrast to the sumptuous 
chambers of Mark Cross in the last act, so’ artistically arranged by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. F. Giles and Co., whose setting of 
this scene in antique oak furniture will be much appreciated by 
those who visit the St. James’s Theatre, and especially by those 
persons whose financial positions will enable them to carry out in 
their own homes such elegant designs, 

The fact that plays are considerably enhanced by lavish mounting 
has often been proved by the principal dramatic upholsterers, 
Messrs. Oetzmann and Co., who have furnished scenes for the more 
important plays at many of the West-end theatres. One of the most 
artistic interiors at present on view, arranged by this well-known 
firm, is the second scene in “L’Enfant Prodigue,” with its rich 
furniture and luxurious and tasteful draperies in green and pink. 

The introduction of the genuine article in stage interiors is an 
innovation of late years, and one which, one may say, is beneficial to 
the mind. Ifthe uninitated were asked, for example, if the interior 
scenes of a Drury Lane melodraina were replenished with real 
antique furniture, they would reply in the negative ; yet, so rapidly 
have improvements developed, that when Mr. Augustus Harris 
mounted Squander Mansion in “A Million of Money,” carte blanche 
was given the well-known antiquarian, Mr. Litchfield, who designed 
and furnished the scene, which represented the interior of a drawing- 
room decorated in the style of Louis Seize, with ivory-white enamelled 
woodwork relieved with gilding, and a frieze hand-painted by Herr 
Rosenboom, in which scrolls and trophies allegorical of Tragedy, 
Comedy, and Music were introduced. The ceiling was ingeniously 
contrived to fold up soas to let down from above and form a com- 
plete one with a centre panel of silk, quilled like an old-fashioned 
pianoforte front, and the corner spandrils painted by hand to match 
the frieze of the room. The valance of the drop-scene unfortunately 
prevented anyone but the.stall holders from seeing this design. 
Leading from the main drawing-room of the extravagant Stella St. 
Clair were recesses, alcoves, and an ante-room or small boudoir, 
and the supper-room was approached by three stairs, with a richly clad 
Nubian figure holding a lamp on each side. The furniture and 
accessories were, if we omit the trifling item of artificial flowers, 
entirely real:; there was not a single “ property” article of any kind. 
The piano on which Mr. Harry Nicholls nightly played was made by 
Mr. Litchfield from the Adams’ designs, it being a replica of the one 
which received the gold medal at an exhibition of musical instru- 
ments a few years ago. The table at which baccarat was played by 
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Stella’s guests, was an old Louis XV writing table, and two of the 
gilt chaces are historical from having been part of the contents of 
Fontainbleau chateau. Knick-knack tables, cabinets and other trifles, 
were either good reproductions or genuine old specimens. The silk 
curtains alone cost upwards of £100, and were trimmed and lined as 
if for a drawing-room in Belgravia. 

Some of the critics remarked that the general towi ensemble was 
Jacking in stage effect, and it is probable that to the ordinary theatre- 
goer the regular property would have given as much pleasure. The 
mounting, however, of the piece was cordially praised by Mr. 
Augustus Harris, no mean judge, and much remarked upon by the 
more select of visitors to “A Million of Money,” although it 
may be questioned whether, considering the equivocal position in 
society held by the young lady, the refinement and quiet taste dis- 
played in her apartments were not in too low a key of colour to 
represent her own choice. 

It was, however, a commendable attempt to mount a scene 
thoroughly well, and to show the public what can be done by the 
grouping of real oljecs dart, and as such deserves recognition and 
praise. 

A. W. BEAN. 
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An Ancient Mirror. 


I. 
DUSTY attic, dim and bare, 
Some ancient books, a broken chair, 
And other lumber. 
And in a corner out of sight 
A quaint old mirror hides its light 
In peaceful slumber. 


II, 
A frame of carven oak I find, 
With interlacing boughs, entwined 
With waving ribbons. 
Exquisite skill in every part, 
Each curving leaf betrays the art 
Of Grinling Gibbons! 
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III. 
At either side a Cupid stands 
In graceful pose, with outstretched hands 


Your gaze inviting. 
Holding a candle in its place, 


A smile of mirth upon his face 
The eye delighting ! 
IV. 
In some grand dame’s boudoir it hung 
When George the Third was King among 
The wigs and patches, 
What scenes have flashed across that glass 
When tea and scandal ruled alas ! 
In whispered snatches 
v. 
The faces that have looked within ! 
The ancient beau, with double chin 
And laced up figure. 
The latest beauty of the day— 
(How quickly “ beauties ” fade away ! 
And vanish whither ? ) 
VI. 
The lisping fop, with swagg’ring walk, 
Pince-nez, and smallest of small talk, 


Devoid of reason. 
The lady of uncertain age, 


Whom fickle fashion made “ the rage ” 
For half a season ! 
VIl. 
Before this ever candid friend 
They practised how to bow and bend 
In pose exacting. 
They doubtless laughed theatric airs 
To scorn—yet none the less was their’s 
The art of acting ! 
Vill. 
Hads’t thou, ye Cupids, power of speech 
Historic tales were thine to teach 
Enthralling stories 
What secrets coulds’t thou not unfold 
Oh ! mirror of the days of old 
And all its glories 
1X. 
Farewell reflector of the light 
Of bygone times and days so bright, 
Now thou may’st slumber 
Thy work is o’er—thy song is sung 
I lay thee to thy rest among 
The ancient lumber! 





A FAIRY TALE. 


A Fairy Tale. 


OUP la! here we are again!” No, no, I forget; the 
motley suit is thrown aside now—the silly vermilicn 
grin washed off. Let me once more be the sad, serious 
man nature and circumstances have combined to make 
me, and listen if you can to the tale I have to tell, 
written down though it is in a rough, unconth way by a 

poor, unlettered clown. 

Dainty Dolly we always called her, because her cheeks were so 
pink, and she had altogether guch a fresh, sweet look. She was good 
to me—so good. You see, she looked on me as a sort of father; 
vermilion and chalk soon make a man look old—when they are 
washed off I mean. She told me all about herself. How she was 
born among the wild Yorkshire moors; how she loved the free life 
and pure air of that beautiful county. Then her father died—a 
farmer in a small way I think he was—and then how she and her 
mother had drifted hither and thither, but ever Londonwards. Then 
the mother died, and poor Dolly just in her teens obtained a place in 
the ballet of a small suburban theatre. She had got on since then, 
for she was good and steady ; she was tall and strong, nothing ever 
tired or daunted her. Because of this same strength and stature, 
Dolly was always cast for the Fairy Prince. There’s always a fairy 
prince in some guise or form in every pantomime to rescue distressed 
damsels, and to free them from wicked uncles, hobgoblins, or bears. 
Poor child, sometimes she talked to me about this—it irked her that 
always she had to fight for others—she whose whole life had been 
such a weary struggle. Once she asked to be the Princess herself, 
but they laughed at her, and said she would dwarf the whole thing. 

“ Never mind, Dolly,” I would say, “the Prince will come—have 
patience.” I wonder if I had had courage then to speak out—but 
no, it was better as it-was. Poor ehild, she had pain enough as it 
was—let her feel that she had one unselfish, faithful friend. 

We had such a beautiful Princess that year, and such a handsome 
Bear—in undress, I mean—such a bright, strong, self-reliant Bear, 
even I admitted that. 

Each night Dolly had to fight with him, and rescue the weeping 
Princess from his grasp, and each night I could see it grew harder 
and harder for him that she should owe her salvation to another ; 
and each day Dolly lost some of her brightness and lightheartedness, 
and grew paler and paler as spring came on, and our season drew 
near to an end. And the Bear never saw it at all; he had no eyes 
but for the Princess. I think she loved him in return—yes, I am 
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sure she did. I think I can tell the rest more easily if you will let 

me write it down as if Dolly herself were speaking. I saw it all, 

but she never thought of me at all. I found her and carried her in 

my arms, first home, and then, poor child, when the doctor shook 

his head and glanced round the poor, bare room, out again to the 

hospital, where my darling died. 
z at 2 = cd 

“Oh! Bear, can’t you see what it costs me to be your enemy even 
in pretence. Don’t press me so hard, Bear; you know I have to 
conquer you now; but after I have removed this glistening armour 
—when the lights are turned out, and you have resumed your own 
shape—then you can take your Princess to your heart ; and the poor 
Prince will hang up his sword and go out in the cold alone, and 
never trouble you at all. 

The last night is come; it is all over now. Only once more I 
shall fight for the Princess—but only once. She has chosen. her 
Champion from henceforward. . . . Oh, not so hard and fierce, 
Bear; I cannot fence so fast; your sword is sharp, Bear. Re- 
member Iam only a woman. The last night, Bear; have patience. 
The people clap—a fine bout is it not. A fierce, glorious fight? 

Thank God, I had strength to go through to the end. Once 
I thought I must give in. . . . “How did I hurt myself? I 
slipped in the wings and fell—this sharp clasp pierced me—I fainted 
—but it is not much.” 
* = * * * 

“How peaceful it is here, so warm and bright. Heaven cannot be 
a happier place. The white beds, the flowers—the warmth and 
sunshine. The Princess come to see me! Ah! Princess, I am very 
happy. What isit that yousay? Yow saw it all; and some day, 
some day you will tell him of that faithful heart. But no one else 
saw, Princess; only you and I. Don’t cry, dear, it is much better as 
it is; next year he must be the Beast, and then he will win you 
himself at last, by right of your faithful trustin him. . . . Kiss 
me, Princess—my beautiful Princess—and say good night, for I am 
very tired.” 

That was all. She saw the sun rise next morning and then she 
died. Died with a lie on her lips do you say ? Well, perhaps she did, 
but she was very ignorant, poor child—and very, very faithful ; and 
who shall say she shall not find mercy, for God is very merciful, 
and loves faithful hearts. 

PIERROT. 


<< 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXVIII—MUISS MARION TERRY AND MR. JOHN MASON. 


The group which we present to our readers this month is taken at the ead of 
the second act of “ The Idler,” the play in which Miss Marion Terry and Mr. 
John Mason are now appearing at the St. James’s Theatre. We sketched 
the dramatic career of Miss Marion Terry up to January last in our number 
of that month ; since then she has won fresh laurels as Lady Harding, from her 
exquisitely tender and womanly representation of the character. 

Mr. JoHN Mason, the other subject of our photograph, was unknown to the 
generality of London playgoers until he appeared at the St. James’s Theatre, 
when he at once established himself in public favour. Mr. John Mason first ap- 
peared on the stage at the Old Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1878, 
and is pleased to remember that he made his débit at the oldest theatre in 
America. For many weeks he had little to do but to gain experience by watch- 
ing the acting of others, or, as he puts it, “he practicaily carried a spear” till 
the late Lawrence Barrett came to the theatre to play a star engagement, and 
through that gentleman’s recommendation Mr. Mason was engaged the follow- 
ing season as the “so-called singing and walking gentleman” of the Boston 
Museum. He remained there for five years and played every line of business 
known to the stage, with the exception of downright low comedy. Mr. Mason 
also sang a great deal in comic opera, and was the original ‘‘ Colonel” in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Patience.” At the end of the five years he was en- 
gaged as “leading man” there for three seasons. Mr. Mason's leanings are 
towards light comedy, though his latest successes in America were as Jack 
Dudley in “‘ Hands Across the Sea,” and as Harry O’Mailly in “ The English 
Rose,” which are, of course, strongly mzlodramatic parts. From his ability we 
think he may justly lay claim, as he does, to call himself a “ general utility 
man,” and, in our opinion, of the very first class. The press and public are 


universal in their praise of his performance of “Simeon Strong” in “ The 
Idler.” 


No. CCLXIX.—THE CHEVALIER SCOVEL. 

EDWARD Brooks ScoveL, the handsome subject of our portrait, known to the 
artistic world as the Chevalier Scovel, is an American by birth, and was born at 
Detroit, in Michigan, on May 6th, 1853. His father was a physician, and a 
gifted musical amateur. The Chevalier Scovel was intended to follow the 
medical profession, but having been encouraged by Dr. Scovel to cultivate 
music, which he had studied under Nicolao, a celebrated Italian professor of New 
York, the future tenore robusto at the age of twenty-two, when his father died, 
turned his attention to music as a profession. He made his first public appear- 
ance as Fernando in “ La Favorita,” at the Detroit Opera House, and gained 
great success as a concert singer. A wealthy marriage in 1877 with Marcia 
Ouseley Roosevelt, a daughter of Judge Roosevelt, which has turned out a very 
happy one, enabled the Chevalier to follow up his musical education in Paris 
with Belari fora year, and for six years in Milan, under Francesco Lamperti, and 
two years under Leone Giraldoni. To the latter maestro the Chevalier Scovel 
considers himself deeply indebted. After this long course of vocal education, 
the singer made his débat in “ La Traviata” at Brescia, and from that time 
was an immense success, even with the critical Milanese audiences. His repu- 
tation was enhanced by.his appearance as Faust, his resumption of his first 
character of Fernando, and by bis magnificent rendering of Lohengrin. This 
brought him to the year 1886, when he came to ag ery and joined the Carl 

sa Opera Company, and made his mark as Don José in “Carmen,” but it 
was as Wagner's hero that he appeared with such success throughout the 
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provinces. The Chevalier Scovel returned to America to assume the position 
of principal tenor to the “Boston Ideals,” and it was then that Mr. Horace 
Salo te fortunate enough to engage him for the rile of Chevalier de Bern- 
heim in “La Cigale,” to the success of which opera he has essentially con- 
tributed. During his various engagements the Chevalier has been associated 
in opera with Lilian Nordica, Terchier, Galletti, Marie Roze, Zelie de Lussan,and 
Emma Juch, all of whom have considered him a valuable support. The Cheva- 
lier Scovel looks back with pride and affectionate remembrance to the kindness 
he experienced at the hands of the great Mario, and to the valuable advice he 
received from him. Mario’s opinion was—and one which he always forcibly 
impressed—that the voice reached its perfection at thirty-five, and that then the 
B fiat would be reached, but that up to that time the singer must live a chaste 
and temperate life. The Chevalier relates to those who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance many anecdotes of Mario, of his intense love for Signora 
Grisi, and his admiration and affection for the English nation. Of its public 


THE CHEVALIER SCOVEL 
As the Chevalter Franz de Bernheim in “ La Cigale.” 
From an original water-colour drawing by A. C. Conrade, 


Mario used tu say “that once their favour was won, it was won for ever ; an 
old favourite failing was forgiven for the sake of the past,” and he recounted 
that at his farewell concert he sang without a voice, and only articulated 
“Spirito Gentile,” but they remembered his past, and applauded for that past’s 
#sake—to use Mario’s own words, “ the love of the English public once won was 
like a woman’s, won for ever.” It was at Signor Mario’s at Rome that the 
Chevalier Scovel used constantly to meet the Signor Rigoletto, a gentleman 
celebrated as an avocat, and also as a musician. It was he who used always 
to act as accompanist at the musical evenings, and it was to his experienced 
judgment and advice that the Chevalier considered himself much indebted. 
Any memoir of the Chevalier Scovel would be incomplete without mention 
being made of Giovanni, his chef, confidante, faithful friend and attached 
servant, who has been with his master for over nine years. It has been asked 
by some whence the Chevalier Scovel derives his title. It is his by the right 
of the several Orders which have been bestowed on him by crowned heads. 
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Tom Burroughs 
Lord Eden... 
Compton Kerr 
Major Jorum .. 
Dr. Doremus .. 
Sam Boker .. 
Bob Saunders .. 
Spooner 

Byfield 
Bancroft .. 
Sadler 

Cutts .. 

Hervey 
Merivale .. .. 
Lord Talbot 
Burbage .. .. 
Jenny Boker .. 
Mrs. Boker 
Nelly Saunders 
Mrs. Lestelle .. 
Mrs. Dudley .. 
Sybil Fletcher 
Maud Lester .. 
Mabel Grace .. 
Countess .. 


Constance Beresford 
Edith Burroughs .. 


OUR PLAY-BOX. 


Our Play-Box. 


“ FORMOSA,” 


Auqust _ 1839. 
Mr. J. B. Howar 
Miss MaGGIEg Bans AN 
Mr. Henry [RVING 
Mr. DAVID FISHER 
Mr. BARRETT... .. 
Mr. JoHN ROUSE hia 
Mr. BRitTats WRIGHT 
Mr. F. CHARLES .. 


Miss K. RopGears (Formosa) .. 


Mrs. JOHN ag alla 
Miss DALTON ., ° 


Miss HUDSPErH | 
Miss M. Exswortuy .. 


Mis3 MACDONALD.. 


Drama, in three acts, by DION BOUCICAULT. 
Revived at Drury Lane, Tuesday evening, May 26th, 1891, 


May 25th, 1891. 
Mr. CHARLES GLENNEY. 
Miss KATIf£ JAMES. 
Mr. MARK QUINTON. 
Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD, 
Mr. WALTER RUSSEL. 
Mr. JULIAN Cross. 
Mr. Harry NICHOLLS. 
Mr. Ceci CROFTON. 
Mr. RONALD PoWER. 
Mr. H. MARTIN, 
Mr. F. BOLTON. 
Mr, R. KEMBLE. 
Mr. H. LILLFORD. 
Mr. DRELINCOURT. 
Mr. FAULKNER. 
Mr. J. STONER. 
Miss JESSIE MILLWARD. 
Mrs. JOHN BILLINGTON, 
Miss MARY ANSELL. 
Miss Conroy. 
Miss ALICE KINGSLEY. 
Miss BARTLETT. 
Miss ALICE SELBY. 
Miss L. BROOKING. 
Miss WINTER. 
Miss WALLACE. 
Miss LE BERT. 


Dudley ee, es: 06: e0 se Mr. CLIFFORD LEIGH. 
Policeman Sb) deb dvs. 06! ee Mr. MacVICARS. 

° Mr. FRANK DAMSER. 
Mr. THOMAS TERRISS. 


Welch. Mr, JAMES DARLINGTON. 


When “ Wicewia was first produced, Mrs. Grundy professed 
herself to be terribly shocked, but though she blushed at the so- 
called immorality of the play, she went to see it so much that it put 
some thousands inio the pockets of its lucky author and F. B. 
Chatterton, from whom it indirectly produced the now historical 
motto, “that Shakespeare spelt ruin and Byron bankruptcy,” this 
of course when he was taxed with having deserted the legitimate 
drama. “ Formosa” is one tissue of improbabilities from beginning 
toend. The fair frailty who drives such splendid equipages and 
lives such a life of luxury in London, goes home for a change to a 
quiet riverside inn that her parents keep, and they not knowing her 
evil career, look’ upon her as really the sweet, modest girl she 
appears to be. Tom Burroughs falls a victim to her charms, and 
though he is stroke of the Oxford Eight, and is to row in the coming 
race, he sits up all night, gambles, drinks champagne, and yet is 
supposed to keep himself in condition ; for the very night before 
the great event comes off he is leading this life, he is locked up for 
“contempt of court,” but in the nineteenth century the rest of the 
crew, assisted by prize-fighters, rescue him from the “ myrmidons of 
the law” and he rows stroke and wins the next day. Then his 
sweetheart, Nelly Saunders, after having been brought up all her 
life as a lady by Dr. Doremus, is suddenly claimed by her evil dog- 
stealing father, and off she goes to penury with him, leaving 
benefactor and sweetheart almost without atear. But there is plenty 
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of good scenery. There is a heap of vice and villainy in ‘“‘ Formosa,” 
in Compton Kerr and Major Jorum ; the sentiment dear to the gallery 
in Sam Boker, ex-pugilist, and his honest, good wife; and a plucky 
little nobleman in Lord Eden. There are the crowds on the towing 
path, and real men pulling in real outriggers (at least they appear to 
be doing so), and imitation steamers, etc., etc., and so the curtain 
falls to plenty of applause. Jessie Millward is a Jittle out of her 
element as a vicious woman—she is. better in virtuous characters ; 
and Miss Katie James, though she plays the boy nobleman 
admirably, is a /ittle too small for a man; Charles Glenney, Julian 
Cross, and Mrs. Billington (in he roriginal character) are excellent ; 
and Harry Nicholls, as Bob Saunders, makes as great a feature of the 
““d’ye want to buy a leetle dawg,” as did Brittain Wright, who leapt 
into favour by his acting of the part. Miss Mary Ansell plays very 
sweetly, and Miss Le Bert is a good contrast to her as the more 
assertive Edith Burroughs. Miss Alice Kingsley was distinctly 
clever as the vulgarian Mrs. Dudley. Neither Mr. Mark Quinton nor 
Mr. Austin Melford were quite successful in characters on the 
proper illustration of which so much depends. ‘“ Formosa” will 
serve Mr. Harris's turn and no doubt will do well enough (for it is 
splendidly mounted) until such time as * Drink,” with Mr. Charles 
Warner as Coupeau, is ready to produce. 


“ HUBBY.” 
' Farcical comedy, in two tableaux. by H. A. SHERBURN, 
Pro.luced for the first tim: in L »n ton at th: Shiftesbary Theatre, Monday evening, May 25th, 1891. 


Mrs. O'Braggerty .. Miss Vicrorta VOKKs. Major O’Braggerty .. Mr. FRED MERVIN, 
Mrs. Cattermole.. .. Miss ANNIE FAWDON. Mr. Hopscotch .. .. Mr. WALTER EVERARD 
Mrs. Hopscotch... .. Miss LILIAN HINusTon. Bobbins... .. .. .. Mr. FAWDON VOKES. 


Ginger by “ Orollo.” 


The above play is not noticed for its merits, for it is but a sorry 
piece of fooling, but it becomes interesting as a matter of record from 
the re-appearance of Miss Victoria Vokes, after an eight years’ absence 
in America. Hopscotch isa gentleman who is tyrannised over by his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Cattermole. He enters into a wild flirtation 
with an unknown lady, who pretends to come and consult him about 
her teeth. She has been for some time separated from her fire-eating 
husband, Major O’Braggerty, whom she wins back to her affections 
by dancing to him, having previously coached her admirer in that 
art and also in singing, as he is going to take part in some private 
theatricals. Miss Vokes, who was an immense favourite formerly 
with the public, has lost but little of her hold over them, for she 
sang well, danced with peculiar grace, and was fall of spirits. 
Thanks to her and the remainder of the cast, “Hubby” passed 
muster. “Orollo” is a handsome St. Bernard, the property of 
Herbert J. Winter, and he is the original of the dog shown in the 
painting “ Victims ” in this year’ 3 Academy, and also “ sat” for the 
well known picture “ Trust.” 


“IBSEN’S GHOST; OR, TOOLE UP TO DATE.” 
“New Hedda,” in one act. First produce at Toole’s Theatre, Saturday afternoon, May 30th, 1891. 
Geo. Tesman Mr. G. SHELTON. Peter Terence (her 


(an artist). e grandpapa) .. .. } Mr. J. L. TOOuE. 
Thea Tesman ‘(his wife 


Delia Terence 
pg apn snared 7 Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. (Peter's Doll)... . 4 Miss E1.za JonNstoNE. 


Although the author was not publicly announced, I believe I may 
thank Mr. J. M. Barrie (part author of “ Richard Savage”) for 
twenty-five minutes’ incessant laughter, and it was laughter that one 
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did not feel shamefaced about, for one felt it had been produced by 
a really clever pen—the novel theories of the “ Master” are so 
deliciously burlesqued. Here is Thea, formerly so innocent in her 
platonic love, now wedded to George Tesman, and she feels she 
must leave him, for she cannot control her propensity for kissing 
every man she meets. Whence comes this mad passion she asks her 
grandfather. As she dilates upon her mania he responds with 
“Ghosts | Ghosts!” and then he tells her it is all due to “ heredity.” 
He erred with the opposite sex in that way many years ago. On 
his wedding day he kissed a pretty bridesmaid, and so he has 
handed down to her the unfortunate osculatory propensity. Then it 
suddenly becomes dark from a heavy storm without, and when the 
light breaks in on us again we find Thea transformed into Hedda 
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and Peter Terence appears as the very counterpart of Henrik Ibsen, 
as we know him from portraits of him. Hedda’s tearing up the 
“hundreds of children” (the letters) is cleverly burlesqued, and 
then there is a delightful satire on the emancipation of women in 
Delia Terence’s reproach of her. husband, in that he has led far too 
moral a life, never introduced any but the most irreproachable 
characters to her, and never even given her a chance of being any- 
thing but the most orthodox of wives. Then comes the skit on the 
suicidal tendencies of Ibsen’s heroes and heroines. These three 
characters shoot themselves with pop-guns, and to make the slaughter 
complete, George Tesman is shot down by his secretary. Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh very cleverly parodied the method of Miss Marion Lea as 
Thea, and in a lesser degree that of Miss Robins. Mr. G. Shelton was a 
second Scott Buist.as George Tesman, and had caught the exact tone 
of his voice. Mr. J. L. Toole was very funny, and Miss Eliza John- 
stone drolly caricatured the outraged feelings of the wife who has 
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been compelled to lead such a virtuous life. In the revival of 
“Chawles.,; or, A Fool and His Money ” Mr. Toole filled his original 
character with his accustomed drollery. 


“A NIGHT'S FROLIC.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts (suggested by the German of Von Moser), by Mr. Gus THOMAS 
and Miss HELEN BARRY. 
First produced in England at the Strand Theatre, Monday eyening, June Ist, 1891. 


Lady Betty Vane .. Miss ALICE ATHERTON, Mr. Oakley Sedley .. Mr. P. F. MARSHALL. 

Sophie Sedley .. Miss FLORENCE WEsT. Capt. Alfred Chandon Mr. CHas. 8. FAWCETT. 
Nellie Stanton .. .. Miss GzoneIE EsMonpD. Mr. Claude d’Elmont Mr.S. BARRACLOUGH. 
Sarah .. .. .. .. Miss VENIE BENNETT. Phil Sawyer. .. .. Mr. WILLIAM LvUGG. 
Commodore Stanton.. Miss WILLIE EDOUIN. 

Miss Helen Barry made Lady Betty such a success when she 
played it some few months ago in America that Mr. Edouin was no 
doubt tempted to import the play so that his clever wife might 
appear in the same character, but though Miss Atherton was lively 
and amusing and got an immensity of fun out of her masquerading 
as a Chasseur d’Afrique, the piece was not altogether a success. I 
think this was, in a measure, owing to the several postponements. 
Actors and actresses can work themselves up fora “ first night ” once, 
or even twice, but when that eventful “ first night” is again deferred 
the effect is almost the same as that produced by insufficiency of 
rehearsal—they are nervous; they have “trained too fine.” Such 
‘was my impression on the opening performance, but I found a great 
change for the better later. Lady Betty Vane is a warm-hearted, 
impulsive creature, who, during her travels abroad, has fallen in love 
with a gentleman whose name she does not know. When she 
discovers that he is the man of her heart, and that he is the Captain 
Chandon that is intended for the husband of Nellie Stanton by the 
Commodore, Lady Betty determines she will do all she can to prevent 
the match. This laudable design of hers is much approved by 
Nellie and Claude d’Elmont, who are dying for each other. Com- 
modore Stanton has formed great expectations of his prospective son- 
in-law, and is therefore terribly disgusted when Lady Betty person- 
ating him presents himself in uniform and proves to be a very 
effeminate fellow, and is apparently far too attentive to handsome 
Mrs. Sedley. So far does he carry this attention that the Commo- 
dore determines that he shall not sleep in the house, but in a 
detached building which the old sailor has had fitted up as his own 
particular snuggery, which he calls his.“ cabin.” Soon after Lady 
Betty is left alone at night the real Captain Chandon arrives, and, it 
being after hours, is told off to the same accommodation. Tired, he 
is thinking of retiring to one of the two bunks, when Lady Betty, at 
her wit’s end, forces a quarrel on him, a most amusing duel takes 
place, and Lady Betty, being disarmed, is forced to confess her sex. 
In the. last act there is more confusion, for Sedley and his wife have 
had a matrimonial quarrel ; he has gone to town for a night’s jollifi- 
cation, and Mrs. Sedley has spent the night at the Stanton’s, leaving 
quite early in the morning, and the first news that Sedley receives 
on his return home is that his wife has eloped with Captain 
Chandon; the Captain being also thoroughly mystified for a time by 
imagining that Mrs. Sedley is Nellie Stanton (whom he has never 
seen), and that Lady Betty, who has masqueraded, is Mrs. Sedley. 
Of Miss Atherton’s performance I have already spoken. The 
greatest praise should be awarded to Miss Florence West and Mr.C. 8. 
Faweett ; they frequently held the play together when it appeared 
to be falling to pieces. Mr. Percy Marshall must also be commended 
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for his genuine light comedy. As an original and very natural 
character sketch Mr. William Lugg’s Phil Sawyer could not be 
surpassed ; he was every inch an old sailor trying to transform him- 
self into a landsman. Miss Georgie Esmond was a pleasant, fresh 
young English girl as Nellie Stanton. Mr. Willie Edouin had not 
quite the opportunity he sometimes has, but he made of the Commo- 
dore a quaint, amusing old fellow. It was almost worth seeing “A 
Night’s Frolic” if only for the sake of the second act—in the 
“Commodore’s Cabin ”’—one of the most original and telling stage 
pictures of an old salt fitting up his snuggery so that it should as 
nearly as possible be to him the same as his home on the waters. 


“THE LOVE CHASE.” 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S comedy, in three acts. 
Revived at the Shaftesbury Theatre for a series of five matinées, commencing Monday, June Ist, 1891. 


Sir Wiliam Fondlove Mr.Grorce WARDE. | Lash .. .. .. «. Mr. FENTON Borpp. 
Master Wildrake -. Mr. E. H. VANDERFELT. Stephen... . -. Mr.Sam T. PEARCE. 
Master Trueworth .. Mr. WILLIAM CALVERT, The Widow Green -. Miss Katr Hopson. 
Master Waller .. .. Mr. HENRY ARNCLIFFE. Lydia .. -. Miss HELEN FERRERS 
Master Neville .. .. Mr. A. GRENVILLE. Amelia .. .. .. .. Miss De Groor. 
Master Humphrev .. Mr. PHiLie VINCENT. } Constance .. .. Miss FORTESCUE. 

This prosy comedy was first seen at the Seruasiat, October 9th, 
1837, and on that occasion Mrs. Nisbett made her great success as 
Constance ; Mrs. Glover was the Widow Green; Miss Vandenhoff, 
Lydia; Benjamin Webster, Wildrake; Strickland, Fondlove. Miss 
Amy Sedgwick made her appearance as Constance at the same 
theatre, March 7th, 1858, when Mrs. Wilkins made her débit as the 
Widow. In 1877, Miss Sedgwick again appeared in the character at 
the same theatre with Miss Marion Terry as Lydia, Mrs. Chip- 
pendale as the Widow, and Mr. Howeasthe Baronet. For the first of 
her Saturday afternoon performances at the Olympic, January 25th, 
1879, Mrs. Bernard-Beere chose this comedy to appear in as 
Constance to the Wildrake of Hermann Vezin; William Farren as 
Fondlove ; W. Herbert as Waller; Mrs. Chippendale as the Widow; 
and Mr. J. C. Buckstone made his first appearance in London as 
Trueworth; Miss Blanche Henri (Mrs. F. H. Macklin) was the 
Lydia; and there also appeared in it Misses Huntley, S. Fane, 
Saville, and Gifford; with Messrs. Rowland Buckstone, Jesse, and 
Rolt to make up the cast. This was the last occasion on which the 
play had been seen in town, and though it may be acceptable to 
provincial audiences its day has gone by for London playgoers. It 
is antiquated, and the humours of the principal characters, whether 
as romantic or comic, appear out of place. Miss Fortescue, when she 
acts after her own method, shows great improvement; she is 
vivacious, spirited, and has gained power. What a pity it was, then, 
that a clever actress should so adopt, in the earlier scenes, the mode 
and method of a “reigning favourite,’ and not rely on her own 
strength. The Widow Green has been famous in the hands of Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Chippendale, and Mrs. Stirling, but Miss Kate Hodson 
was wanting in that humour that is so requisite for the display of 
the self-complacency and perfect reliance on her matured charms 
that the character demands. Mr. George Warde was a. gallant 
though fatuous old gentleman, and Mr. E. H. Vanderfelt had his 
good moments as Wildrake. The Trueworth of Mr. William Calvert 
was meritorious. Miss Helen Ferrers erred a little on the side of 
earnestness as Lydia 
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THE CHEVALIER SCOVEL. 


“Three questions ask me never, 


The land from whence I came, 
Nor yet my race and name. 
—“ LOHENGRIN. 
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“THE GIFTED LADY.” © 


A new rocial drama, in three acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Tuesday evening, June 2nd, 1891, 


Charles Dangietgn .. .. -. .. ++ (Dramatic Author) .. .. .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. 


Dr. Plainchat aS eae Mr. SIDNEY HOWARD. 
Algernon Wormwood | +s «+ e+ e+ (Poet of the Future) . Mr. HARRY PAULTON. 


Vitus er: 4 ite. se es ee ee of the Future) .. So a aw LEsTocQ. 


Vergris .. .. «+ «+ «+ «+ «+ (A French Poet, fin de siecle) +. «» Mr. IVAN Watson. 
ies ee Oe Oe ee eee ee oS Se ae 
jabman.. .-. 


ao “ i Pee EEE cs Se HOSE fem eo BS. ee” co es ere 
Badalia Dangle’ on ” iss FANNY BROUGH, 
Felicia Ay oecitesdgl 5 thts (“Emanelpated ” Ladies) ag Miss CicBLY RICHARDS. 
Amelia .. - «+ «+ (An “ Emancipated” Housemaid) -» Miss Lypra COWELL, 
Time—The present day. Scene—Lonidon. 
Acts I. and III,—Morning Room in the House of Dangleton. Act II.—The Poet’s Lair, Cursitor 


treet, E.C. 

AvuTHOR’s Nors.—In venturing to present to English audiences the last great Social Drama of 
Eric Pluddermund, I have taken two daring liberties, by transferring the scene to London, and by 
altering the tragic ending. In the original, as every student of the master knows, Badallfa and 
Grénost (the Algernon of my adaptation) hang themselves together in the linen closet, while Felicia 
and Amelia emigrate to Utah with the hero. For the rest I haye followed the spirit ‘of the original 
as reverently as the Lord Chamberlain-would allow me. The power of the work lies in its colossal 
suburbanism, anc in its savage satire of the master’s own theories of feminine emancipation. 
Pluddermund has the supreme artistic merit of eternally contradicting himself as well as everybody 
else ; hence his soubriquet of “The Chameleon.” If the present serious play meets with approval, I 
propose to follow it with one of Pluddermund’s humorous pieces; some of his admirers, however 
see a certain grim humour in Arvegods (Heredity).—RKOBERT BUCHANAN. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan’s intended or supposed skit upon Ibsen may 
be dismissed in a few words, for it was not a travesty of the Nor- 
wegian dramatist’s work, or of any work in particular. It was very 
dull, and gave one the impression of having been written in order to 
show up the supposed weaknesses or peculiarities of all those of 
whom Mr. Buchanan disapproves, or of whom he has a poor opinion. 
Badalia Dangleton having developed extraordinary ideas on the 
subject of the emancipation of women, and having constantly ex- 
pressed her regret at having married “a funny man,” runs after 
Algernon Wormwood, and proposes to live p!atonically with him. 
Her husband, Charles Dangleton, adopts the homeopathic treatment 
of philandering with his pretty servant Amelia, and with Felicia 
Strangeways, a married woman, who has also left her husband “for 
the sake of Wormwood.” It need only be said that everyone in the 
cast worked so hard and effectually that they saved the piece from 
utter condemnation. The funniest thing in the whole play was the 
appearance of the emancipated housemaid in the divided skirt. 


“A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 


IBSEN’s play, in three acts; Mr. W. ARCHER'S version. 

Revived at a matinde at the Criterion Theatre on Tuesday, June 2nd, 1891. 
Thorval Helmer... .. Mr. FRANK RODNEY. Anna br nurse) .. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE, 
Dr.Rank ., .. .. Mr, W. L. ABINGDON. Ivar Nora's Eric FIELD-FISHER. 
Nils Krogstad +» «+. Mr, CHARLES FULTON, Emmie ' children { CARYL FIELD-FISHER. 
Porter . -. « Mr, BRookg. Maid Servant .. Miss BROOKE. 
Mrs, Linden +» «» Mrs. Luola HARWOOD., Nora (Helmer’s wife) Miss NORREYs. 


Scene—In Helmer's House (a flat) in Christiana. 

Miss Norreys, a young actress who loses no occasion of 
endeavouring to gain experience, considered that the herione in one 
of Ibsen’s plays would afford her a good opportunity for a fresh 
departure, and therefore appeared as Nora Helmer. It was a 
performance of very great merit, but I think that nervousness had 
something to do with the actress’s striking |the key-note of the 
character too early in the plays Nora should be quite thoughtless 
and without any understanding of right and wrong until Krogstad 
absolutely threatens ; but almost from the first Miss Norreys let us 
see that she felt she had done wrong in obtaining the money under 
the circumstances which she did, and without her husband’s know- 
ledge. Her wayward moods were almost hysterical ; they did not 
give one the impression of being the outcome of animal spirits. But 
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later, when the child-wife realises that she is a woman, the young 
actress displayed an intensity and a tragic power that was a 
revelation. _The facial expression in the last act and her outburst to 
her husband were all that could be desired. The perseverance in 
becoming proficient in anything Miss Norreys undertakes was strongly 
illustrated in her dance. The Mrs. Linden of Mrs. Lucia Harwood 
was deserving of very high praise ; it was so firm and yet so tender. 
It was the realisation of the character of a completely unselfish 
woman, whose happiness consists in devoting herself to the service 
of others. Mr. Frank Rodney appeared to understand the manner of 
man Thorval Helmer is supposed to be—fond of his wife and good 
natured to her (as many selfish men are) so long as nothing that she 
does affects his credit or comfort, not angry at the commission of an 
ill deed so long as it is not found out and does not reflect upon him. 
He was also best in the third act. The Dr. Rank of Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon was not perfect, but he introduced some very natural 
touches in his final appearance in the play. The Nils Krogstad of 
Mr. Charles Fulton was, as on a former occasion, excellent, and 
Mrs. E. H. Brooke was a kind, motherly woman as the nurse. The 
little Field-Fishers are lovely children and well trained. Caryl 
was most amusing ; he is so young to have any lines to say. 


“ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN.” 


A travesty on “ Hamlet,” in three tableaux, written by W. 8S. GILBERT. 
First produced (under the direction of the author) at the Vaudeville Theatre, Weinesday 
' afternoon, June 3rd, 1891. 


Demers = i. MERGER | Gueoerrte.” SS Sata 
Guildenstern .. .. .. Mr.C. LAMBOURNE, Ist. Player .. .. .. Mr.C. STEWART. 
King Claudius .. .. .. Mr. A. WATSON. Ophelia... .. .. .. Miss Mary BESSLE. 
Written many years ago, and having appeared in the pages of 
“Fun,” the author had looked upon this as one of his earlier 
works, not strong enough for the regular stage. Mr. Gilbert gave 
his permission that it should be played in private, and on one or two 
“ invitation ” semi-public performances. On each occasion it was 
looked upon as being such a clever and amusing piece of work, that 
at length leave was granted that it might be played at the “ special 
benefit for the widows and orphans of the late crew of H.M.S. Serpent,” 
as held above. It had been hidden far too long, for it proved to be as 
witty and amusing to the general public as anything that had been 
seen for along while. It is the very perfection of topsey-turveydom. 
Hamlet is made the son of Claudius and Gertrude ; his longing for 
soliloquy is never gratified, for whenever he commences he is 
interrupted. When he attempts to instruct the players, their 
“leading man” turns on him and reminds him that he had much 
better mind his own business, and when the “ play” is performed it 
is found to be a tragedy, written by Claudius years before, and 
which was the cause of his ever present remorse. It had been 
hooted off the stage, and for producing it Hamlet is condemned to 
life-long banishment “to the Lyceum.” All those who appeared 
lent ‘willing aid and were most amusing in their several characters, 
for they acted in the spirit of the travesty, the effect of which was 
greatly heightened by Mr. Lindo, who played his part in close 
imitation, of Mr. Henry Irving, in voice, make-up, and gesture. On 
the same afternoon, a new comedietta in two acts, by W. Barrington 
D’Almeida, entitled “ A Trip to Gretna,” was produced, of which no 
more need be said than that Mr. J. T. Macmillan was excellent as the 
Scotch blacksmith. A wild burlesque on “Chatterton,” by Albert 
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Chevalier, entitled “Shattered ’Un,” which was amusing, again 
brought out Mr. Frank Lindo’s mimetic power, and he reproduced Mr. 
Wilson Barrett to the life in the title-réle. Miss Edith Kenward 
was clever as Mary, and Mr. Charles F. Barrett’s low comedy as 
Bold’un showed promise. A burlesque, “Good Old Queen Bess,” 
written by Walpole Lewin ori old lines, contained the average num- 
ber of pans and music hall ditties, arranged by William Robins. 
Charles Kenney as Queen Bess, Mr. Frank Smithson as Julius the 
Jester, and Miss Minnie Thurgate as Lady Maude were amusing, but 
it was to Miss Emily Spiller as Don Spainindo Opiano that the public 
was most indebted, for she sang, acted, and danced with great charm 
and vivacity. I must not dismiss the afternoon without calling 
attention to the excellence of Miss Nellie Ganthony in her clever 
musical sketch, “In Search of an Engagement.” Lady-like, with a 
good voice and a keen sense of humour, Miss Ganthony is a valuable 
addition to our list of entertainers. 


“SERGE PANINE.” 


Play, in five acts, from the French of M. GEORGES OH NitT. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Thursday afternoon, June 4th, 1891. 
Prince Serge ew ag LEWIS WALLER. | Jules 


M.Cayrol .. . . Mr. W.H. VERNON. Madame Desvarennes =a 
Pierre dela Rue :. Mr. WEBSTER LAWSON.! Micheline .. . Miss WEBSTER. 

Henry Desvarennes .. Mr. ComMpTON CouTTs. Jeanne .. .. .. .. Miss ESTELLE BURNEY. 
Mr. Herzog... .. .. Mr.HAMILTON KNIGHT. | Cecile .. .. .. .. Miss BAINEs. 

Marchal ce ee Mr. H. DANA. 

The ostginel French play founded by the author on his, own 
novel, was produced at the Gymnase-Dramatique, Paris, January 
Sth, 1382. Mr. Charles Bernard purchased the English rights, and 
produced his version in the provinces with considerable success, but 
advantage was taken of the French novel having been published 
prior to the play, and Mr. Oscar H. Schou dramatised the story 
under the title of “ Love’s Anguish.” His version was produced under 
the direction of Messrs. Holt & Wilmot at the Adelphi, on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 3rd, 1882, and resulted in a complete fiasco from its 
“stilted language” and ‘wretched construction. The well- written 
version produced at the Avenue is in the main that made by Mr. 
Clement Scott, which he arranged for Mrs. Langtry, but having 
passed from that lady’s hands into those of Lady Monckton, and 
subsequently into Miss Genevieve Ward’s, it has been subjected to 
alterations. ‘Serge Panine” is a powerful but a rather sombre 
play, yet the interest in the various characters is so wel! maintained 
that it remains attractive till the fall of the curtain. Madame 
Desvarennes is a keen, firm woman in business, but to her daughter 
she can refuse nothing. Against her better judgment the mother 
consents to Micheline’s marriage with Prince Serge Panine, an 
extravagant, worthless aristocrat who simply takes the girl for her 
money. He is actually in love with Madame Desvarennes’ adopted 
daughter Jeanne, who so doats on him that she is persuaded by him 
into accepting Mons. Cayrol, a wealthy middle-aged banker who is 
devoted to her. She endeavours to do her duty by her husband, but 
unfortunately she meets with Serge Panine again, and constant 
communication with him relumes her passion and at last (in a very 
dramatically written scene) she yields to him once more, and their 
mutual confession is overheard by Micheline. Madame Desvarennes 
learns from her daughter that she has lost her husband’s love, and 
almost at the same time that the Prince, whose extravagance and 
gambling have been unbounded, has been drawn into a base 
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speculation by M. Herzog, a scheming financier. Cayrol is to start 
for London to prevent the scandal of its discovery. He has had at 
one time some suspicion that his wife did not care for him, but 
‘ Madame Desvarennes has quieted it by assuring him that she will 
watch over Jeanne. Madame Desvarennes is told by Micheline that 
so soon as Cayrol is gone, Serge Panine and Jeanne are to meet. 
‘The elder lady therefore tells Cayrol to pretend to start, but to return. 
‘He does so, to find the guilty couple together, and he is about to 
brain the seducer of his wife, when she throws herself in front of 
him, and his strong affection for her disarms him. In the last act 
‘Madame Desvarennes taxes the Prince with his dishonour, and the 
loss of his good name; and says that she will clear him again at the cost 
of her fortune, if he will only give up his associations with Herzog 
and turn again to his wife. He has contemplated suicide and the 
pistol is on the table. As he rebels and insists on going his own 
way, she tells him to use the weapon on himself, but as he refuses 
and intends escaping with all the money that he has found in the 
escritoire, she bars his passage ; he thrusts her away with violence 
and is opening the door, when Madame Desvarennes raising the 
pistol, fires on him; he drops dead, and the curtain falls. Much 
depends on the character of Jeanne. This found a representative in 
a débutante, Miss. Estelle Burney, a handsome young lady of dark, 
Italian style of beauty, who should have a great future, for she is 
impassioned, sympathetic, and has an excellent delivery ; in her great 
scene with Serge Panine she took the house by storm. The gentle, 
modest love of Micheline was beautifully exemplified in Miss 
Webster’s acting. Miss Genevieve Ward’s Madame Desvarennes was 
a powerful conception, the contrast between her intense motherly 
love and the firmness of the business woman was most artistically 
exhibited. Mr. W. H. Vernon, as the honest, unpolished banker M. 
Cayiol, goaded to desperation when he discovers the woman he loves. 
so much is false to him, added another to his list of successes. Mr. 
Lewis Waller (seen for the first time made up as a fair man), brought 
all his skill to bear on the difficult character of Prince Serge Panine 
and was well rewarded. Herzog is a vulgar and unprincipled 
German promoter of swindling companies, and both in make-up and 
delineation of the character Mr. Hamilton Knight left nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Webster Lawson as Pierre de la Rue, a discarded lover 
of Micheline’s, was feeble. Mr. H. Dana did much with the small 


part of Marechal. The play was received with every demonstration 
of approval. 


“THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR.” 


By BRANDON THOMAS. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Saturday evening, June 6th, 1891. 


Ralph Ormerod .. .. Mr. W. L. BRANSCOMBE Alice Ormerod .. .. Miss Epirn CHESTER 


ee ee ee ee MY. BRANDON THOMAS Martha Remnant .. Miss D, DRUMMOND 
Erasmus Ellerby .. Mr. Compron CouTtrs 


For a considerable time past many of those whose duty takes them 
a great deal to the theatres, have thought, as I have, that any manager 
who would provide an evening’s entertainment of three or even four 
short, well written plays, complete in themselves, would find ample 
patronage.. I have advocated the plan as often as I have had the 
opportunity, and I am glad to find that Mr. George Edwardes has at 
last believed in the probability of its success. He started his venture 
on Saturday, June 6th, 1891, with three pieces. The first was a tender 
‘little play, the second was an amusing comedietta, and the third a 
clever and laughable satire on private theatricals. The idea will be 
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tavouibiie received by the very many who do not care to sit out a, 
whole evening, and who will know that at one house at least they 
can drop in and stay one ortwo hours and be amused, and make their 
visit fit in with other engagements, or not be compelled to hurry over 
dinner in order to lose nothing of the long pieces more frequently 
provided. 

There is much humanity in the first little play, “A Lancashire 
Sailor,” and the dialogue, if rather extended (as is sometimes the 
case with this author), is good. Alfred has been brought up by 


Ralph Ormerod, a farmer, and the lad and Alice have fallen in love. 


with each other, some three years before the play begins. She was 
something of a coquette, and so they have a tiff and Alfred goes off to 
seek his fortune abroad. Alice regrets her thoughtlessness and 
turns to acts of kindness to those around her, and in nursing some 
poor people she is brought to death’s door, but eventually recovers, 
though with loss of sight. Evil times come upon the old farmer, and 
he is likely to be evicted from his farm, when Alfred returns. He 
does not know of Alice’s blindness, but proves himself constant and 
the same noble-hearted fellow he ever was. He discovers almost 
at the same time that he is wealthy and noble and that his sweet- 
heart is blind, and at once implores her to be his wife. Edith Chester 
played very sweetly ; Brandon Thomas was a fine manly fellow; 
Dolores Drummond was most amusing as a faithful and garrulous 
old servant ; and Compton Coutts made a capital character sketch of 
Erasmus Ellerby, the solicitor. There were some very touching little 
bits in this little play, which the audience appreciated. Then came 


at nine o’clock 
“A COMMISSION.” 


By WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
Marshall .. .. .. .. Mr. FoRBES DAWSON Mrs.  eetagaad -- Miss LiLy HANBURY 


Shaw.. .. .. oe .. Mr. W. GROSSMITH Parker .. .. -» Miss Day ForD 
Gloucester .. .. .. Mr, B. THOMAS 

Marshall, a well-to-do amateur painter, shares a studio with his 
poorer friend, Thangen, who has gone to Rome to complete his 
Academy picture. Mrs. Hemmersley, a rich young widow, sends a 
cheque with the “ Commission ” that the absent one shall paint her 
portrait. Marshall afraid that Thangen would lose the good chance, 
impersonates him, and the handsome widow falls in love with him 
during the great number of sittings he has insisted on. When she 
discovers the fraud through the chattering of Gloucester, the model, 
who takes her for one of his own fraternity, she is very indignant, as 
she thinks Marshall has defrauded his friend from interested motives, 
but Marshall soon explains matters away, for he is an ardent wooer, 
and the widow’s heart pleads for him. Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
has treated his subject cleverly and made it pass the hour very 
pleasantly. He was excellent in his calm, undisturbed demeanour as 
the valet Shaw. Miss Lily Hanbury was exactly fitted for Mrs. 
Hemmersley, and played with great charm. She had a good lover in 
Mr. Forbes Dawson, and Mr. Brandon Thomas was humorous as the 
good-natured model. 

The programme was completed, at ten o’clock, with 


“‘A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL,” 
By CuCIL CLAY. 

Jack Deedes.. .. -. Mr.C. P. LITTLE Miss Lily Eaton { Miss LAURA LINDEN 
Sir Charles Grandison -. Mr. A. DANEMORE Miss Viclet Belgrave | Miss E0IrH CHESTER 
Lord Arthur Pomeroy .. Mr. W.GROsSMITH .| Miss May Russell { Miss RUBY TYRRELL 
Capt. Tom Robinson... .. Mr. B. THOMAS Miss Rose} Portman ( Miss TYRRELL 

Lady Muriel Beauclerc -» Miss HELENA DACRE | Lady ee Miss Day ForD 

Tomkins -. Mr, W. JOHNSON 


This was performed by the “Old Stagers” at ‘Canterbury last year, and - | 


Miss Rosina Vokes has been most successful with the skit in America: 
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Jack Deedes is the unfortunate author of the pantomime “ The Babes 
in the Wood,” and his troubles as the stage manager of the amateurs 
are drolly set forth. Lord Arthur Pomeroy is a little nobleman who 
having conceived certain notions as to how the part of “first robber” 
should be played, throws up his part whenever his absurdities are 
thwarted. Sir Charles Grandison is the amateur scene painter and 
lime-light man, neither of which followings he understands. Lady 
Muriel Beauclerc is the Demon King and Queen of the Fairies. The 
Misses Eaton Belgrave are the “ babes” who sing and dance, and the 
other ladies are fairies. When I say that all representing these 
characters enter thoroughly into the spirit of the burlesque, that there 
are some pretty songs and lively dancing (though more of these might 
be introduced with advantage), it may be gathered that the audience 


goes away in high good humour, none the less so perhaps because it 
is on its way home by 11 o’clock. 


CECIL HoWABD. 


SF 


Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


THEJIRVING A.D.C. AT GLOUCESTER. 

This newly formed club, of which Sir Lionel Darell is President, has no in- 
tention of disputing the ground with its thriving London namesake. And 
to make this clear they opened the ball at the Theatre Royal with Mr. Mark 
Melford’s farce ‘Turned Up!” These initial performances were successful 
chiefly because Mr. Alfred Wells played Carraway Bones with much eccentric 
humour. Mr. Chappell brought General Baltic into prominence, never by inar- 
tistic means ; Mr. Loudon was quiet and effective ; and Mr. Bailey played as 
though acting were no effort ; Mr. H. Bland showed promise as Capt. Medway ; 
and Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Spence took what appeared to be their first plunge 
into dramatic waters without losing their heads. “ Best Intentions” preceded 
the farce, and in this Mr. Bailey and Mr. Loudon worked very hard for a 


minimum of remuneration ; and Miss Janette Young gave signs of developing 
into a useful actress in days to come. 


“RIP VAN WINKLE” AT KILBURN. 

With two delightful performances of Planquette’s opera, Mr. Henry Baker 
‘brought his second season of comedy and opera to a close. The mise-en-scéne 
was admirable and the handling of the chorus most inventive ; Mr. Fox’s 
beautiful costumes greatly helped to bolster up the romance of the play ; and 
Miss Bertha Linden’s exquisite dancing was one of the prettiest features in a 
pretty production. Much depénded on Rip of course, and Mr. Henry Body 
though hardly a Fred Leslie, must be credited with dash and humour, and a 
measure of picturesqueness ; Mrs. Frederick Jacks sang sweetly and played 
with grace and charm as Gretchen ; Mrs. Edgar Fisher threw welcome liveli- 
ness into her sketch of Katrina, the village flirt ; Mr. Rex Watney was rugged 
and not unimpressive as the Burgomaster ; and Mr. Alfred Stalman touched in 
the lawyer with a little effective melodrama. Mr. Rapson and Mr. Smith 
were useful in small parts ; and Mr. Gilligan was aang funny and not a 
mere slavish copy of the famous original as Nick Vedder. Miss Ethel Chipper- 
field and Miss Dorothea Cover made the most of Alice and “ leedle Jan ;” 
Miss Edith Walker was sprightly and boyish as Hans; and the Goblin Crew, 
héaded by Mr. Meirion Davies and Mr. Theodore Distin, lent the close of the 
second act just the eerie charm it needed. 
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“ 4 LESSON IN LOVE” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

In aid of the funds of the Norwood — Hospital, Miss Blanche Grey 
revived this never stale and never dull old play, of which nothing nowadays 
can be.said in praise, yet nothing in common gratitude can be urged ia blame. 
And for the sake of childhood’s happy hours we settle down to it yet once 
again, and set to considering the newest Anastasias and Babblebrooks, and the 
rest of the curiously-named stage-folk. Well, they were much the same as 
ever. No one has troubled to try and bring them up to date, supposing the 
miracle could be accomplished. Orlando frisks and whisks to the joy of every- 
body, and Mr. Harden, a light comedian who in this part runs even Mr. Colnaghi 
close, adds vastly to his reputation by an airy, bantering performance, both 
finished and fantastical. Mr. Oughton delivers Babblebrook’s absurd speeches 
with quaint inflection and diverting gesture ; Mr. Leighton is gauche as the shy 
Captain should be ; Miss Isabel Maude is quite the most winning widow we 
have seen ; Miss Maude Oldham is a pretty ward; and Miss Blanche Grey, 
abandoning heroines in order to bridle and flirt in the skimpy ringlets of the 
amorous old maid, only partially suceeeds. “That Blessed Baby” brought 
Mr. Oughton and Miss Lizzie Henderson upon the scene, and these two almost 
made us forget how silly and vulgar the piece is. 


THE THESPIS A.D.C. AT KILBURN. 

To say of a picture, as is often said in its praise, that it shows great and 
earnest labour, is to say that it is incomplete and unfit for view. These are 
wise words, the words of an unwise man—Mr. James McNeill Whistler, to wit— 
and they apply with peculiar force to the débét of the last-established London 
club. The subjects of .their pictures were “On Guard” and ‘“ Bamboozling,” 
subjects we have seen treated from every conceivable point of view. The 
method they adopted was that of Mr. Frith, frankly and baldly bourgeoise. The 
obvious pains they had been at stirred many to pity and most to applause. But 
this was not their desert. There were visible signs of “great and earnest 
labour,” but the pictures—for want of a master hand to guide, to perfect, to 
check—were “unfit for view.” Mr. Marshall showed strength and dignity as 
Denis, a Stanley seen by a Fleet Street romancer. Mr. Brett Biggs was duly 
heavy as the dragoon. Mr. Lewis burlesqued the stage attorney with assiduity 
and humour. Mr. Brice Beaton spoke Kavanagh's lines without over-pointing 
them. Mr. E. W. Beaton put life and energy into his version of Guy. Mrs. 
Cecil Lamb was arch and piquante as the witty widow. And Mrs. Arscott 
Bartrum was gentle and winning and omnipotent as the modest maiden. But 
oh, how they showed up the seams in this worn out piece of patchwork. The 
day of “On Guard ” is past and gone., 


THE DUMFRIES ART CLUB AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. 

“In Honour Bound” and “ War to the Knife” formed the programme. 
The first piece depends entirely upon the Q.C. ; if he is strong and firm and inter- 
esting, it isall Lombard Street to the now obsolete China orange that the play will 
move a houseful. Luckily Mr. Junner was equal to the occasion ; he was 
natural, weighty, incisive, and he had a strain of quiet tenderness that made 
the end unusually stirring. Mrs. Junner has variety of expression and great 
self-command ; her rendering of Lady Carlyon was therefore as it should be, 
that of a Woman of the world, not an emotional heroine false to this truthful 
peep into a London drawing-room. Miss Thompson and Mr. O'Duffy were the 
lovers, and if they played without distinction, they were at least pleasant and 
young and natural. In the comedy, the central figure is Nubbles. “ When you 
go to Byron, you must do as Byron asks you to do,” and Mr. Wellwood Anderson 
fully realised the truth of the maxim. His business was to set peals ringing, 
and barely a word or ‘a look failed to get its desired laugh of understanding and 
amusement. Mr, Norman M’Kinnell was quiet and forcible as John Blunt, a 
praiseworthy piece of acting ; Mr. Costin made Captain Thistleton something 
more than a smiling villain patent as such to 'the world ; and Mr. Smith as Mr. 
Harcourt was not beneath the average of the amateur hero. Mrs. Gillespie's 
very strictly restrained Mrs. Harcourt was of positive value in that it threw into 
the clearest relief Mrs. Junner's vivacity and vigour as the winsome widow 
Mrs. Delacour ; and Miss Thompson and Miss Costin in small parts played 
brightly. — 
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“ SHEEP IN WOLF’S CLOTHING ” AND “ GOOD FOR NOTHING” AT HELENSBURGH. 
Mrs. Kendal has shown everyone how the brave Anne Carew should be 
erent all they have to do is to tread as nearly as they can in her footsteps. 
. Tarry has not any great reserves of passion, but her voice rings true, her 
attitudes are expressive, and her gestures, though few, are eloquent and forcible. 
Mr. H. B. Tarry, as Jasper, bore himself like a cavalier,.and declaimed like a 
hero ; and few amateurs would have done more than he with this weakly gen- - 
tleman. Mr. W. R. Cruickshank was bold and bluff and vigorous as Kirke, 
“the vilest of the vile ;” Mr. Mackenzie Hughes, a good low comedian with 
a little force behind his fun, revelled in the quaintnesses of Kester Chedzoy ; 
Miss Francis Templeton made a sweet but very youthful Dame Carew ; and 
the babe-in-the-hood and coy Keziah were played with much prettiness by the 
Misses Tarry. Afteracurious rendering of Longfellow’s “Children’s Hour,” 
came Buckstone’s farce. In Mrs. Oliphant’s work as Nan there were many 
evidences of intelligent study, but fitful effects did not succeed in creating an 
illusion. Mr. Gillett was not bad as Simpson; and Mr. Bloomfield Smith as 
Tom put a powerful shoulder to the wheel and at moments sent the play 
rushing along, but the piece has been so brilliantly done even in the wilds 
of the country that the performance seemed very thin and tame and stupid. 


“ OUR BITTEREST FOE” AND “ THE DOWAGER ” AT SOUTHSEA. 

A contingent of the garrison appeared at the Portland Hall in aid of the 
Home for Sick Children, T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught being 
present. The spirit of Mr. Gardner’s drama had scarcely been caught by the 
actors. Mr. Haig struggled with artistic purpose to show the emotional side of 
tke old warrior, and frequently his work was very clever ; Major Chapman, too, 
attacked Henri’s terribly arduous scenes with wonderful energy ; and Miss 
Luckrafthad slight difficulty in winning the sympathies of heraudience. Butthere 
was a want of cohesion, that more than once put a full stop to the reality of the 
scene. The comedy was frankly and freely offered and accepted as a stage play, 
and similar jars and the creakings of the machinery really interfered but little 
with an sone’s enjoyment. Major E. M. Flint had much of the requisite light- 
ness and grace and finicking finish of Lord Alfred Lindsay ; and Mrs. Younger, 
a veritable picture in her superb gown, a mixture of Gainsborough and Watteau 
fashions, was as merry and arch and playfully scornful as ever a Countess of 
Tresilian has been. Mrs. Alfred Brooke as Lady Bloomer played with rare 
spirit ; and Mrs. Lamotte madé a dainty and charming Margaret. Lieut.-Col. A. 
de V. Brooke as the impetuous Chasemore reproduced many of the typical 
airs of the gallant of the past ; and Mr. Haig, casting off the airs pf romance 
and appearing in the guise of a light comedian, played the bashful Edgar with 
delightful humour and timidity. 


THE 8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S A.D.C. AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 

“ Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,” that stays the pen, thins the gall, 
and engenders mercy in a heart erstwhile of fiery flint. For the funds of the‘ 
Free Hospital was the crime committed ; and for this must mercy be extended. 
But, though the verdict be *‘ Not Guilty,” the timely warning of that canny Scotch 
jury must be echoed. “Don’t do it again.” For to sit through such a perform- 
ance of “On Guard” a second time might drive some folk to madness. The St. 
Bart's. is a young club, of course. Letit not disdain a word of advice: Never to 
move again, save under the autocratic direction of a good stage-manager. 
With such a man, the inaudible will become intelligible, the halting will run 
and the lame walk. Such piteous spectacles of artistic crippledom as many of 
their members presented would then be impossible. And an inexhaustibly 
Gee audience would not be driven to the verge of despair. Mr. 

alerie put a little go, and youth, and nature into Guy Warrington ; Mr. 
‘Lhorne, with the license of the low comedian, did not stay his hand a moment: 
in his struggle for laughs as Grouse, the impossible attorney ; and Druce, the. 
body-servant, became a centre of attraction through the admirable restraint 
and humour of Mr: Forman, But to Miss Kate Graves and Miss B. Morris the 
sum of gratitudé is due. The former as the widow was delightful, the latter’ 
ad Jessie was pretty and sweet.’ They were the oases in a well-nigh trackless 
desert. Without thet, What might not have beén the hallful’s fate ? dpi 
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Art Notes. 


cn 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1891 is quite an average one, in fact per- 
haps a little above the average. There is in it ho strikingly imaginative work, 
but there are more than usual proofs of sound, conscientious labour productive 
of good results. The portraits, of which there are many, strike one, with but 
few exceptions, as being peculiarly stiff and unnatural in pose, though many 
are excellent likenesses. Beginning with the president, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
his “ Perseus and Andromeda” (147) is for this artist coarse in treatment ; it is 
his “ Return of Persephone” (232) that is worthy of his name. The canvas 


ARTHUR W. PINERO, ESQ. 


From a painting by Joseph Mordecai, exhidited in the Royal 
Academy, 1891, 


that will be best remembered, and is altogether deserving of the highest praise, is 
Luke Fildes’ “‘ The Doctor” (199), conception, composition, and feeling are alike 
hee ip ne Alma Tadema gives us the most human picture of his that wefhave 
had for years in “ An E y Paradise ” (298), “ All the heaven of heavens in 
one little child ;” the beauty of maternity is revealed to perfection. From Sir 
John Gilbert we have one of his distinctive pictures, “‘ Don Quixote Discourses 
upon Arms and Letters to the Company of the Inn” (225). W. Reynolds 
Stephens’ “Summer ” (292) is a delicate work ; and J. B. Burgess gives us one 
of his richly-coloured Spanish scenes in “Making Harness in Seville” (243). 
From Staéy Marks comes one of those humourous bird studies in “ A Select 
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Committee ” (259). A. Verey contributes a faithful study of nature in “A 
Norfolk River” (280),'and we have another in Vicat Cole’s diploma work, 
“ Autumn Morning” (267). Of Napoleonic subjects there is no end, and so 
Ernest Crofts sends “ The Morning of Waterloo: Nuapoleon’s Headquarters” 
(332), it is interesting. There is much feeling in George F. Cook’s “The 
Spendthrift’s Legacy” (394), a poor widowed girl returning to her old home 
with her babe. Mary L. Waller's “Card Dealer” (440) is expressive and well 
painted. One of the imaginative productions is J. W. Waterhouse’s “ Ulysses 
and the Sirens” (475), a picture that will bear returning to again and again. 
A beautifully pure and almost sacred feeling is imparted by St. George Hare’s 
“The Victory of Faith” (489), two early Christians asleep in the arena. 
Keeley Holswelle’s “ Banks of the Ouse” should not be passed by. There is 
dramatic strength in H. Gillard Glindoni’s “ Proscribed : An Incident of the 
French Revolution ” (511) ; and power in Harrington Mann’s “ Attack of the 
Macdonalds” (516). The eager longing and wonder and admiration that chil- 
dren feel is admirably shown in T. B. Kennington’s “ The Toy Shop” (527), 
which is worthy of being better hung. John 8S. Sargent’s “ La Carmencita” 
(544) will be much talked about, but will not satisfy everyone. W.H. Marget- 
son has nearly succeeded in ‘producing a great work in “ Pygmalion” (554), 
representing the sculptor’s almost adoration as the work of his hands is 
ually warming from cold stone into vivid rosy-hued life. Val C. Prinsep’s 
painting, “The Emperor Theophilus Chooses His Wife ” (649) is noticeable for 
the rich colour and the play in the features of the yarious aspirants. A tender 
nude figure by Henrietta Rae represents “La Cigale” (664) when the winter 
comes upon the improvident one. There isa fine animal study in W. Frank 
Calderon's “ Annual Inspection of Horses at the Anchor Brewery, Mile End” 
(671). Frank Dicksee’s “ The Mountain of the Winds” (714) possesses great 
beauty and imagination, but is at the same time slightly grotesque. One of 
the genuinely humourous subjects is Alfred W. Strutt’s “In a Fix” (743), an 
old woman going to market with her poultry in her cart, and her cunnin 
donkey that draws it refusing to budge in the middle of the ferry. B. W. 
Leader’s “ Sand-Dunes ” (982) is worthy of his brush. Solomon J. Solomon 
distinguishes himself by his poetic treatment of the hackneyed “ Judgment of 
Paris” (988). There is breadth and atmosphere in David Murray’s “ Man- 
olds” (996); and the terror of the old witch and scandalmonger is faithfully 
epicted in William Strutt’s “Taming the Shrew” (1006). “Still Life” 
(1031-2-3) is a marvellous study of dead game by Otto Scholderer ; and the 
agony of mad terror is expressed in the horses escaping in W. Frank Calderon’s 
“Fire!” (1034). One of the cleverest sporting subjects is a covey of par- 
tridges coming, as it seems, out of the canvas, by ‘Thomas Blinks (1058) ; 
another one is J. C. Dollman’s “ My Turn Now” (1065), a fox at liberty to rob 
the farmyard, the hounds in kennel owing to the snow. “ Cinderella : Grimm’s 
Fairy Tale” (1076), by Fred Hall, isa pretty conceit of all sorts of birds. The 
beauty and adoration of the penitent sinner is great in “ Christ and the Magda- 
lene ” (1086), by Arthur Hacker, and there is infinite pathos in Claude Calthrop’s 
work (1091), a poor creature exhausted with trying to earn a starvation wage 
at shirt making. “Soldiers and Sailors: the Salvation Army” (1119), by 
Stanhope A. Forbes, is a study of character; and B. W. Leader’s “Still 
Evening ” (1130) is poetic. “ For of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven” (1138), 
a child’s funeral, by Frank Bramley, will appeal to many ; and “ Victims” 
(1156), a bey and girl with a St. Bernard and a white kitten on its back, by 
Arthur J. Elsley, is clever. Briton Riviere’s masterly though not perfect three 
drawings of “ A Mighty Hunter Before the Lord ” (21-2-3), an Assyrian King 
and lions, must not be forgotten ; nor the extraordinary picture of “ African 
Panthers ” (110), by John M Swan. The portraits by W. W. Ouless and Prof. 
Herkomer are the best of those on exhibit, but the latter artist has specially 
distinguished himself in his powerful subject, “On Strike” (77), his toes 
work. This is one of the features of the Academy. Of other portraits that 
will specially interest readers of THE THEATRE are those of “‘ Madame Antoinette 
Stirling,” by J. Doyle Penrose Sg ; not the most pleasing, perhaps, “ Mrs. 
Charles Kettlewell” (Miss Edit oodworth) (188), by Frederick Goodall, 
idealised to a degree, but very beautiful ; “ Herr Wiener” (310), by F. Burgess ; 
“Miss Alice Gomez,” by Ernest G. Beach (692) ; and a water-colour, a very 
happy likeness, by Josephine Gibson, of Mr.George Alexander. Among the sculp- 
ture, attention may be called to “ Houp-la,” a relief, by Gilbert W. Bayes ; 
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Beatrice M. Brown's “Cupid” (2021) ; to a posthumous bust of the late Mr. 
Charles Hengler (2059) by H. Richard Pinker ; and to the best group in the 
exhibition, a work in bronze, “ Hounds in Leash” (2096), by Harry Bates. We 
reproduce the very striking portrait of Mr. A. W. Pinero; this, by Joseph 
Mordecai (414), is one of the best pictures in the exhibition, not only from its 
intrinsic merit as a work of art, but from the excellence of the likeness and the 
easy, natural pose. 


NEW GALLERY. 
__ Here we have more imagination than in the older gallery, but in some cases 
it is imagination run riot, and the artists have painted almost as though they 














HENRY IRVING, ESQ. 
From a painting by W. H. Bartlett, exhibited in the New Gallery, 1891. 


were for a time subject to some hideous nightmare, but there is much that is 
interesting and valuable in the collection that Messrs. Comyns Carr and Hallé 
have got together. We see some of the late Keeley Halswelle’s best work in 
“Kings of the Forest” (4), and Henry Moore has two seascapes full.of life 
and atmosphere in 6 and 16. One of the most appreciable works is that of 
H.8. Tuke, “ The Lamp Cleaners ” (1%. Hilda Montalba gives evidence of her 
Dutch training in “Spring Morning: Venice” (20), and Clara Montalba in her 
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charming “ Piozetta: Venice” (257). There is a peculiar glint of light in David 
Murray’s autumn picture (39), and stirring life in E. Matthew Hale’s 
“Marriage by Capture” (49). T. C. Farrer’s “Lingering Light” (55) is 
ic. E. Burne-Jones has three exhibits, “ The Star of Bethlehem” (63)— 
one of those works marvellous: in detail and colouring, which the artist’s 
admirers almost worship, and which appeals but to a select few—his “ Sponsa 
di Libano” (34) is imaginative ; 331 is but the sketch for his great picture. 
Edwin Hays gives us four of his breezy salt-water canvasses, three from in and 
about Padstow (93, 95, 268), and one from Yarmouth (144). Alma Tadema 
has a charming picture of “Love in Idleness” (96), blonde and brunette 
Roman maidens. And of other Roman subjects that are specially worthy of 
notice are Edward J. Poynter’s “ Knucklebones ” (11), J. R. Weguelin'’s “ Old 
Love Renewed ”’ (22), and W. B. Richmond's “ Bath of Venus.” Mrs. Kate C. 
Hasti “Moses and Aaron before Pharoah and his Magicians” (117) is 
clever in conception and workmanship. For humour commend us to E. H. 
Boughton’s “The Winter of Our Discontent ” (133), an old rustic descanting 
on his troubles to a young lady ; and Heywood Hardy's very realistic “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” (255). For weird subjects we must turn to G. F. Watt’s “ The 
Nixie’s:Foundling” (9) ; to J. T. Nettleship’s ‘The Flood” (145), a remark- 
able picture of animal terror and despair. Philip Burne-Jones’ “ Earth—rise 
from the Moon,” (190), with craters and a skeleton, jagged rocks, an uncanny 
light, incomprehensible, but fascinating after a measure ; and “ The Eifer” by 
illiam Stott of Oldham (75). “There is imagination turned to good account 
in J. W. Waterhouse’s “Circe” (153), melodramatic in treatment, but 
an exquisite bit. of colouring. Adrian Stokes’ “'The Setting Sun.” (157) isa 
beautiful luminous landscape. The horses are excellently drawn in J. P. 
Beadles’ “ Carry Lance Eyes Right” (233); and a clever piece of work in 
Edward Stott’s “The Horse Pond” (249). Among the portraits that will 
attract attention are Edwin A. Ward’s of “Lord Randolph Churchill” (52), Sir 
John FE. Millais’ “of a lady” in red velvet (156) ; Professor Herkomer’s of 
“‘Lady Helen Fergusson” (168) ; J. J. Shannon’s of “ The Duchess of Portland” 
(183) ;.the Hon. John Collier’s of “Rudyard Kipling” (192), the best of his 
exhibits ; F. Goodall’s of “ Beatty Kingston” (236), excellent of a former valued 
contributorto THE TuHEaTRe; Sir Arthur Clay’s of *‘ Herr Joachim” (240); Percy 
Bigland’s of the “Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone” (179). The colours in C. E. 
Hallé’s, “ Cherries” (70), a little girl and a pet starling and fruit, are daring 
but harmonious. In the balcony are two frames containing each seven pencil 
drawings of celebrated characters (325 and 333), which are interesting, and a 
drawing of beautiful Miss Julia Neilson (293), by W. Graham-Robertson,, 
which we reproduce. There is also a portrait of the great actor-manager 
“Henry Irving” (195), by W. H. Bartlett, which shows him in his study, and of 
which we also give a reproduction. 


a 


Musical Notes. 


Tue Hanpew Festivat REHEARSAL. 


There has been a lively prelude to the solemnities of this year’s Handel 
Festival, in the shape of a passage of arms between Mr. Ebenezer Prout 
and Mr. Bennett on the subject of additional accompaniments. It must’ be 
pretty well known, even to those who are willing to take oratorio performances 
as they find them, that when they listen to the Messiah, for instance, they 
do not hear the score just as Handel wrote it down, but a different arrangement. 
amplified and filled in by a later hand, most probably, in the case.of the 
Messiah, by Mozart. But the ordinary incurious listener is not perhaps aware 
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From a drawing by W. Grakam-Robertson, cehiditet in the New Gallery, 1891- 
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of the absolute necessity of these additional accompaniments. Possibly he 
regards them as little finishing touches introduced to please the modern ear. 
But they are really much more than this; they are an attempt to fill in by 
modern orchestral means the bare outline which Handel sketclied, to be filled 
in by the conductor or accompanist on the harpischord.- For Handel's orchestra 
was essentially different from that of our day ; it contained instruments which 
are now obsolete, it knew nothing of others now prominent, and above all, its 
= compo: nent, was the extinct cembalo or harpsichord. It is in ‘this 

rpsichord nae that the necessity for additional accompaniments arises, for it 
was not written down at all, except in the form of a figured bass or sometimes 
a series of bass notes without an figures. Of course, in actual performance, the 
composer himself supplied the harmonies, but he has left us nothing but the 
merest hints as to what sort of accompaniment he supplied. Now Mr. Bennett, 
as the musical critic of the Daily Telegraph, of course knows all these things 
full well, yet for the sake of argument he chooses to adopt the views of the 
unlearned, and to cry out for Handel in his integrity. It is a pious wish, like 
that of the Scotch divine, who being troubled about the interpretation of a 
passage in the Hebrew scriptures, took up the version of King James with the 
remark, “ Let us turn to the original.” Mozart’s revision of the Messiah is no 
more Handel than the Authorised Version of the Psalms is David ; and Mr. 
Prout has been completely successful in showing, first, that Handel in his integ- 
rity is impracticable ; and secondly, that if practicable we should find it deadly 
dull. If there are any who remain unconvinced by Mr. Prout’s reasoning, let 
them borrow an old harpsichord, import some of the coarse-voiced old oboes which 
are believed to linger in Germany, find a player on the Viol de Gamba, if there 
is one left, and then give a performance of one of Handel’s earlier works. It 
would be extremely interesting as an antiquarian curiosity, but very little 
likely to be repeated. Itso happens, however, that in to-day’s programme, there 
is one work which is capable of being performed in accordance with the 
original score. It is a Gloria set for double chorus and string orchestra with 
organ. The only part in this composition which has required retouching, i is the 
organ part, and, so far as may be judged from a single hearing, the work of 
arranging this from the figured bass has been performed with excellent 
discretion by Mr. Alfred Eyre. Thisisan early composition, bearing date, Rome, 
13th July, 1707 ; but in all probability it has never been heard in public—certainly 
not since the date of Handel’s death—until the present day. The history of 
the work is not a little curious, The original manuscript was lot 187 in a sale 
at Puttick & Simpson’s, in January, 1858, when it was purchased by the late 
Thomas Kerslake, of Bristol, for sixty guineas. The greater part of 
Mr. Kerslake’s collection was destroyed by fire in 1860, and this MS. perished 
in the flames. But another copy turned up in the auction room of Messrs. 
Sotheby, in 1878, and was purchased by Mr. W. H. Cummings, to whose 
reverence for the name of Handel this present revival is due: It isa work of 
no importance in itself, but as the first double chorus ever written by the master, 
it is peculiarly interesting ; and in the scheme of the present general rehearsal, 
this interest is enhanced by its juxtaposition with the massive double choruses 
of the plagues from Jsrael. In addition to the Gloria, four other works are 
new to these Festivals, and two of them furnished the greatest successes of the 
general Rehearsal, The overture to the opera “ Giustino,’ and the Bourrée from 
the Water music, are two of Handel’s most delightful compositions, fresh, good- 
humoured,; and innocent from beginning to end. Mr. Manns secured an 
excellent performance of both, despite one slip in the strings, and the audience 
greeted them both with a spontaneous expression of delight. The extract from 
the fifth Chandos Anthem, though not an absolute novelty, deserves notice from 
the fact that it furnished a specimen of the way in which additional accompani- 
ments ought to be written. Those supplied by Mr, Battison Haynes were an 
excellent example of the necessary filling in, without any of that overlaying to 
which the late Sir Michael Costa too long accustomed us, 

The Handel Festival is the only approach toa national art gathering which 
we possess in Great Britain—in fact, if we except New Wimbledon, it is the 
only national gathering of any kind. This year thirty-nine centres of popula- 
tion—from Glasgow in the north to Penzance in the south-west—send a con- 
tingent of choristers or instrumentalists, or both, to the central transept of the 
Crystal Palace. Naturally everyone’s first question is, What is the chorus like ? 
The opening Hallalulah affords a fairly satisfactory answer. The basses are 
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superb in volume of tone, in enunciation, in fact in every qualification, but at 
first it appears as if the other three voices were distinctly inferior. In the 
Chandos Anthem the altos get their chance, and succeed in showing that first 
impressions have underrated their abilities, They are a better body of altos 
than have been assembled before at any recent gathering. But to the end the 
sopranos and tenors fail to come up to the standard of the two lower divisions, 
and the choral balance suffers in consequence. In precision of attack, however, 
in musical knowledge and accuracy of reading, the chorus as a whole is excel- 
lent. One false start they wade in the first chorus of the Chandos Anthem, 
one misunderstanding of the beat in “ Wretched Lovers,” but with those two 
exceptions they went through the whole of the selection with absolute accu- 
racy. It must be remembered that no chorus ever does itself complete justice 
in the Handel orchestra. It is not merely that the vast sphere in front dwarfs 
the volume of sound, but that the distance which separates the front from the 
rear of the orchestral body is such as to render it impossible for notes sounded 
simultaneously to reach the ear of the listener at the same instant. There is a 
fraction of a second’s difference between the time at which the note of the 
front violin reaches the end of the hall and the time at which the note of the 
voice of the rearmost alto reaches the same point. In broad legato movements 
this does not matter, but in staccato passages or rapid divisions the difference 
becomes perceptible, and the result is a somewhat blurred rendering of passages 
which in actual execution may be models of precision. 

It would be unjust to record the success of the present Festival without 
mentioning the name of Mr. Manns. Ina touching little speech to his Glasgow 
friends not many weeks ago Mr. Manns told ‘how, sixty-six years ago, he had 
been placed ina cradle which stood in a poor Pomeranian glass-blower’s cottage, 
how his earliest recollections were of privation, and how these present days of 
prosperity and honour were rendered doubly sweet to him by the rememberance 
of early struggles. As he takes his place in the Handel orchestra to-day, Mr. 
Manns receives an assurance that he hds done very much more than gain for 
himself a position of honour and prosperity; he has gained for his art 
a place which it would never have held in the country of his adoption but 
for hisexertions. He has not merely made himself, he has created a public ; 
and his place at the head of a National Musical Festival is his by right of 
universal acclamation. 

J. B. CARLILE 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 

Mr. JosEPH WILLIAMS, Berner’s Street W.—A simple and fairly pretty ballad 
is “ Love’s Dawning,” by. Violet Barkworth and Alfred Cellier. The song, 
however, has not the melody in ne would expect from this composer.— 
“ Saionara,” a Japanese love-song, rgus Hume and Charles Willeby, has 
just the melody the last mentioned iacks, and consequently will soon become 
popular ; altogether a charming composition.— Bid Me to Stay,” by J. S. 
Adair Fitz-Gerald and L. Barone, is a well thought out song, and will no doubt 
be appreciated in the drawing-room.—We could have wished that the very 
pretty melody by “ Bonnie Wee Thing,” one of the six songs by Robert Burns, 
set to music of C. Stewart Macpherson, had been reserved for an English ballad ; 
those, however, who care for, and can correctly utter, Scotch words, have a very 
pretty song to purchase.—We cannot speak very highly of No. 4 of the same 
series, “Oh! My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose.”—‘ Happy Days,’ by Henly 
Thomson and A. Strelezke, isa capital song with ’cello and flute accompani- 
ment; the author's alterations in the score areagreat improvement.—An operetta 
in two acts (fortreble voices) ‘ Vingt-et-Un,” by Lucy and Virginia Wintle ; and 
“The Wild Swans,” a dramatic cantata for female voices, by M. C. Gillington 
and E. A. Horrocks, must receive our commendation ; it is a pity that with the 
latter piece the right of representation is reserved, as this will be likely to re- 
tard its popularity.—‘“ Awake,” a song by E. F. Weatherly; music by Mrs. 
er Goodeve is almost as successful as the same composer's “ Ah! Well-a- 

ay.” 

Messrs. W. Morey & Co. send us “ For Ever in Our Dreams,” a song by C. 
Bingham and Oscar Verne ; “To Althea from Prison,” by Col. Lovelace and 
W. G. Whinfield ; and a gavotte, “ Zarita, ” all of which are commendable. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


Mr. J. L. Toole, encouraged by the success of “ Ibsen’s Ghost,” produced on 
Saturday afternoon, June 13th, another novelty in the shape of an old farce, a 
favourite with the public, transformed into a “ play without words,” and en- 
titled “ Ici on (ne) parle (pas) Francais.” It was very amusing. Mr. Toole as 
Spriggins, with a whitened face and black skull cap, told the story well ; Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh as Angelina made delightful love in dumb show to Mr. C. M. 
Lowne as Mons. Victoire Dubois, an impressionable son of Gaulinuniform ; Miss 
Eliza Johnstone was in the fashion, and forcibly “ struck” as Anna Maria ; and 
Mr. H. Westland and Miss Mary Brough as Major Regular and Mrs. Rattan, 
with Miss Effie Liston as Mrs. Spriggins, by their excellent miming, made the 
story thoroughly comprehensible and laughable. The complete success attained 
was more than half owing to the sense of humour evidently possessed by Mr. 
William Robins in the selection of the varions tunes which helped to illustrate 
the rage, love, despair, hatred, longing, and delight which animated the different 
characters. 


At a performance given in aid of the Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund,-at the 
Opera Comique, on Friday, June 5th, a merry trifle, by Justin Huntly 
MCarthy, was played for the first time. It was entitled “The Highwayman,” 
and was cordially received. The piece was well acted and danced by Mr. C. P. 
Colnaghi and Miss Letty Lind. On the same afternoon, “The Lady’s Battle” 
was played. Miss Henrietta Lindley and Mr. Charles Sugden were excellent 
as the Countess d’Antreval and Baron de Montrichard ; Mr. H. Lechmere and 
Mr. A. Vane Tempest were good for amateurs, as Henri de Flovigneul and 
Gustave de Grignon. Miss McNulty was the Leonie de Villegontier. 


Miss Violet Thornycroft gave a matinée at the Criterion, Tuesday, June 16th, 
and appeared as Esther Sandraz. This handsome young actress has been but 
a short time before the public, and has made rapid strides in favour, but was 
disappointing in the réle she assumed. The strength that was wanting may 
probably come with further practice, but on this occasion Miss Thornycroft was 
altogether too gentle and subdued, and quite missed her great opportunity at the 
end of the first act. Miss Eleanore Leyshon played with infinite tenderness, 
grace, and dignity as Henrietta, and she and Mr. H. Reeves-Smith, as Olivier 
Deschamps, secured the honours of the afternoon. Miss M. A. Victor and Mr. 
H. De Lange, as Mrs. Fourcanade and Boisgommeux, were excellent. Mr. 
Willie Drew played Fourcanade after the manner of one born within the 
shadow of Bow Bells, and Mr. Bassett Roe was but a tame Henri Vandelle. 


On Monday evening, June 15th, “ Miss Tomboy” was again placed in the 
evening bill at the Vaudeville, Miss Ella Bannister appearing as Fanny 
Hoyden, the character which she had assumed at a morning performance on 
May 26th. It was an invidious task after the brilliant original, but Miss 
Bannister gave a fresh and natural rendering of the part, not devoid of grace 
or sympathy. Mr. H. B. Conway affected the airs of Tom Fashion well, and 
was as usual a pas lover. Miss Hilda Hanbury, a very handsome sister of 
Miss Lily Han , was a charming Nancy Ditch. Miss C. Owen was Mrs. 
Sentry, and Mr. L. D’Orsay excellent as Lory. Messrs. Thomas and Fred 
Thorne, and Mr. F. Grove, etc., resumed their original characters. The old 
comedy, ‘‘ Perfection,” has been played as the first piece. In this Miss Dorothy 
Dorr not onl — herself an admirable comedienne as Kate O’Brien, but a 
most accompli and winning vocalist, and possessed of a charming voice. 


“ A Sicilian Idyll,” J. Todhunter’s play, which has already been noticed in 
the pages of Tue THEATRE, was re-produced for five matinées, commencing 
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June 16th, at the Vaudeville. Miss Florence Farr as Amaryllis, Miss Lily 
Linfield as Thestylis (with her most characteristic “ Bacchanal” dance), were 
again good in their parts. Mr. T. B. Thalberg was the Aleander, Mr. Cecil 
Crofton Daphrus; Mr. Bernard Gould delivered well the prologue. On this 
afternoon was also given a new play, “The Poison Flower,” by the same author. 


“ A Pair of Spectacles” was put into the evening bill again at the Garrick 
on May 23rd, with “ A Quiet Rubber,” but after a few days Mr. Hare found 
that the strain of playing in the two pieces was too much for him, and so 
“Dream Faces” resumed its original position as the first piece. 


“ David Garrick” was revived at the Criterion on June 15th, and has since 
attracted as large houses as ever it has. Mr. Charles Wyndham’s many friends 
appear never to tire of seeing him in this character. The cast was the same as 
has already been so frequently seen in T. W. Robertson’s play. A discursive 
article on “ David Garrick ’’ appears on another page of this magazine. 


“ Oriella,” the new ballet at the Alhambra, by Carlo Coppi, is likely to prove 
one of the greatest successes ever achieved at this theatre, by the fact that the 
music by Jacobi is some of his best work, the plot if slender is original and an 
excellent vehicle for the picturesque and beautiful Japanese and other dresses 
furnishe by Mons. and Mme. Alias, and for the dancing of Signora Legnani, 
Mr. Charles Lauri, and Mdlle. Marie, the beautiful scenery by Ryan, and the 
graceful movements of one of the best-trained corps de ballet in London. 


Mr. Corney Grain is now giving one of the most amusing of his many 
musical sketches, at the St. George’s Hall. It describes, in merry mood, the 
humours of “ Dinners and Diners,” passing in review the menu, hosts, and 
guests, and has one very pathetic number in it, telling of two little hungry 
urchins who can only gaze on the feasting going on within a “ swell ” house. 


Mr. M. L. Mayer opened the Royalty Theatre, on Monday evening, June 
15th, for a series of French plays, of which, during the three weeks that the 
season is intended to last, some eighteen will be presented to the public. 
‘“* Marriage Blanc,” having been written by a clever author, Jules Lemaitre, and 
being morbid, and bizarre, created some sensation in Paris, which we suppose 
was the cause of its being chosen for the opening piece. The Count de Tievre, 
like Sir Charles Coldstream in “ Used Up,” is utterly blas¢, and therefore casts 
about for a new sensation, which he finds in making love to, and marrying, 
Simone, a girl in the last stages of consumption. Her sister Marthe, a fine, 
handsome girl, with very lax notions of morality, has set her heart upon win- 
ning the Count for herself and does so after his marriage. Simone overhears 
their passionate wooing, and falls dead. Mdlle. Reichemberg played the ingenue 
Simone, but was not specially great in it. Mr. F. Febvre was the de Tievre, 
and Mdlle. Du Minil gave a powerful and seductive rendering of Marthe. 
“ Pépa,” by Henri Meilhac and Gauderax, was given on Tuesday, June 16th. 
On the 18th, “ Bonhomme Jadis,” and “Les Petits Oiseaux,” the original, 
of “ A Pair of Spectacles” on the 19th, “ Le Monde on !’on S’Ennuie,” and on 
the 20th, “ Chamillac.” For the 22nd, “Margot” is set down; for the 24th 
“ Mdlle. de la Seigliere ;” and for the 25th, “L’ami Fritz.’ The company 
engaged is that of the Thédtre Frangais. 


Mr. Albert E. Drinkwater’s drama, “ A G olden Sorrow,” produced at the Globe 
Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, June 17th, was but one of promise of better 
things in the future; in it the author made use of good dialogue, 
strong and poetic in many respects, but of which there was too much; and 
he showed he could work up an old idea to some effect. A weak-minded 
man has his life embittered by the poorly substantiated idea that he has 
poisoned his nephew, and through his death he is in possession of certain 
estates. An adventurer, who is aware of this, attempts to pass himself off as 
the dead man, knowing that the wrongful possessor will not dare to dispute his 
claim, But, as rats when driven into a corner will fight, the weak man calls to 
his aid a clever lawyer who is in love with his daughter, and he very soon ousts 
the adventurer. Miss Lilian Revell, an accomplished and handsome lady (a 
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“Girton ” girl), played the daughter, Mary Bellamy, and will, with experience, 
make her mark in sympathetic characters ;.the author appeared as the lawyer, 
Philip Denzil, but was“ preachy.” Mr. C. W. Somerset was the weak-minded 
Mr. Bellamy, and gave a clever rendering of the part. Mr. Ronald Byrne was 
cool and incisive as the adventurer Barozzi. Mr. Scott Buist lightened up the 
play as a would-be sportsman, Mr. Leigh ; he had but little to work upon, but 
made much of his opportunities, and Miss Annie Goward assisted him con- 
siderably in producing laughter as the light-hearted but uncultured servant- 
maid Angelina. 


We have not had many plays written absolutely on the life of the “ Bard of 
Avon,” but Eden E. Greville chose it as the subject of his four-act comedy, en- 
titled “ Shakespeare.” It may be said that Shakespeare is betrothed to Anne 
Hathaway (the sweetest of girls), goes to London to seek his fortune, is 
presented at Court, is bewitched by Queen Elizabeth’s maid-of-honour, Elizabeth 
Thogmorton, who encourages him to bring Sir Walter Raleigh to her feet ; 
that Anne Hathaway is for a time demented through his faithlessness, but 
that his return to her restores her to her senses. The rise of Raleigh, the Queen’s 
attachment to Leicester, the deer stealing, a tavern brawl at the “ Tabard,” and 
the introduction of players and poets of the period, help to fill in the plot. Mr. 
P. M. Berton was the Shakespeare ; Miss Alice Adlercorn a most successful 
Anne Hathaway ; Miss Beatrice Selwyn a queenly Elizabeth (the delivery of 
her lines of the best) ; and Miss Aida Jenoure was a sprightly and captivating 
Dorothy, the waiting maid of “ Ye Tabard,” and sang sweetly. The remainder 
of the cast, a long one, was made up by members of the local dramatic amateurs 
and were acceptably filled for the most part. 


“Shylock & Co.,” the three-act farce, adapted from the French of Bataille 
and Feagére, by George Canninge and Albert Chevalier, was produced at the 
Richmond Theatre, on January 17th, 1891, under the title of “I.0.U.” It 
contains one most amusing character, a black African Prince, Zannibula, 
excellently played by Mr, H. Eversfield. As the piece will probably be seen 
again, when the first and third acts are strengthened (the second is admirable), 
the remainder of the cast at the Criterion, on June 18th, is given: Dr. Gossage, 
S. Valentine ; Mr. Elijah Quarm, W. Blakeley ; Hector Rolleston, H. V. Esmond 
(who showed himself a capital light comedian) ; Sergeant Bonser, A. Leigh ; 
Burton, F. Emery ; Mrs. Gossage, Marie Iilington ; Minnie, Ellaline Terriss 
(very charming) ; Mrs. Quarm, Fanny Francis ; Lucy, Mary Hardinge. 


Those who had so laughed over the whimsicality of “ Our Flat,’ must have 
been extremely disappointed at Mrs. H. Musgrave's last production “ Dick 
Wilder,” tried on Saturday afternoon, June 20th, at the Vaudeville, for it was 
stilted in language and very commonplace in plot. Eustace Davenport is 
secretary to Sir Harry Heathcote and is thoroughly esteemed by him; his 
daughter Molly falls in love with the young fellow. Lord St. Maur aspires to 
her hand and at the instigation of Salen Morris, whose unrequited love for 
Davenport has turned to hate, charges the latter with being the noted highway- 
man, Dick Wilder, this freebooter being none other than Davenport's twin 
brother, to whom he bears the strongest resemblance. Davenport has made a 
vow that he will always shield his brother and so does not attempt to deny the 
accusation. He is allowed to go free at the intercession of Molly who buys his 
escape at the ccst of her betrotha] to St. Maur. The nobleman is got rid of by 
our being told that he has been killed in a street brawl. Then Barbara Morris 
returns penitent, confesses her share in the plot, and she having been all alon 
married to Dick Wilder, brings a death bed confession clearing his brother, an 
Davenport comes back covered with glory which he has gained in the wars to 
claim his sweetheart. The events are supposed to take place in Queen Anne’s 
reign. The cast was as follows: Sir Harry Heathcote, Fred Thorne ; Lord 
St. Maur, L. D’Orsay ; Mr. Eustace Davenport and Dick Wilder, H. B. Conway, 
(who doubled the parts and showed us the highwayman robbing the Heathcote 
party when on their way to London) ; Jacob, Fred Grove ; Molly Heathcote, 
Dorothy Dorr ; Barbara Morris, Miss Dairolles ; Margaret Clark (an old nurse), 
Mrs. C. Owen. The three ladies were excellent in their several characters, but 
none of the gentlemen distinguished themselves. 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImMpoRTANT Revivals in London, from May 19th, 1891, to 
June 20th, 1891 :— 


May 21 


23° 
23° 
25 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 

“ Sweepstakes,’ original musicai comedy, by Ernest Lake. 
Matinée, Terry’s. 

“ A Pair of Spectacles,” Sydney Grundy’s play. Garrick. 

“ A Quiet Rubber,” comedietta, by Charles F. Coghlan. . Garrick. 

“ Hubby,” farcical comedy, in two scenes, by H. A. Sherburn, 
(originally produced at Lyric Hall, Ealing, April 22nd, 1884), 
Shaftesbury. 

“ Dinners and Diners,” musical sketch, by Corney Grain. St. 
George’s Hall. 

“ Wedded to Crime,” drama, in four acts, by Fred Jarman and . 
Wilford Selwyn (first time in London). Sadler’s Wells. 

“ The Silver Line,” play without words, in one act, by C. D. Marius. 
Gaiety. 

‘¢ Formosa,” drama in three acts, by Dion Boucicault. Drury Lane. 

“‘ Miss Tomboy,” comedy, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan, founded 
on Sir John Vanbrugh’s comedy, *“‘The Relapse.”  Matinée. 
(replaced in evening bill, June 15th). Vaudeville. 

“ Tbsen’s Ghost ; or, Poole up to Date,” a new “ Hedda,” in one act, 
by J. M. Barrie. Matinée (immediately placed in evening bill). 
Toole’s. 

“ Winning Defeat,” drama, in four acts, by Duncan Campbell and 
Marcus Quaire. Novelty. 

“The Love Chase,” comedy, in three acts, by Sheridan Knowles. 
(Miss Fortescue’s company). Matinée. Shaftesbury. 

“ A Night’s Frolic,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Gus ‘Thomas 
and Helen Barry. Strand Theatre. 

“ Cloven Foot.” play, in four acts, by Frederick Mouillot (first 
time in London). Grand. 

eS a Lady,” comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. Lyric Club. 

“ The Gifted Lady,” social drama, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan. 
Avenue. 

“ A Doll’s House.” Miss Norrey’s Matinée. Criterion. 

“ A Trip to Gretna,” comedietta, in two acts, by W. Barrington 
D’Almeida. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” travesty on ‘‘ Hamlet," by W. S. 
Gilbert. Matinée: Vaudeville. 

“ In Want of an En ment,” musical sketch, by Nellie Ganthony. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ Shattered 'Un,” burlesque sketch on “Chatterton,” by Albert 
Chevalier. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ Good Old Queen Bess,” original burlesque, in one act and five 
scenes, written by Walpole Lewin, music (original and selected), 
by William Robins. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ Serge Panine,” play, in five acts (from the French of Georges 
Ohnet). Matinée. Avenue. 

“The Highwa ,’ original comedietta, by Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy. Matinee. Opera Comique. 

“ a Lancashire Sailor,” drama, in one act, by Brandon Thomas, 

erry’s. 

“eh Cacennlialeta” iece, in one act, by Weedon Grossmith. Terry's. 

“A Pantomime Rehearsal,” comic sketch, by Cecil Clay (arat 
time in London). Terry's. 

“ Esther Sandraz,” drama, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy. Criterion, 

“ Tdols of the Heart,” idyllic play, by Janette Steer. Grand. 
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“ Matrimonial,” comedy, in three acts (for copyright purposes). 
Novelty. 

“The Journey's End,” one act drama, by Horace W. C. Newte. 
Ladbroke Hall. 

“The Mischief Maker,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edith 
Henderson. Matinée. Globe. 

“Tei on (ne) parle (pas) Francais,” farce, without words, with 
ai — musical accompaniment, by W. Robins. Matinée. 

oole’s. 

“ The Poison Flower,” fantasy, in three scenes, by John Todhunter. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“Flying from Justice,” drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford. 
Sadler’s Wells. 

“ The Irishman,” sensational drama, in four acts, by J. W. Whitbread. 
Marylebone. 

“Marriage Blanc,” 16th, “Pepa.” 18th, “ Bonhomme Jadis,” 
“Les Petits Oiseaux,” and a aii by Coquelin, cadet. 
19th, “ Le Monde on l'on S’Ennuie.” 20th, “ Chamillac.” French 
plays, Royalty Theatre. Mr. M. L. Mayer's season with members 
of the Théatre Francais. 

17 “A Golden Sorrow,” drama, in three acts, by Albert E. Drinkwater. 
Matinée. Globe. 

18 “Shylock & Co.,” farce, in three acts, adapted from the French, by 
Geo. Canninge and Albert Chevalier. Matinée. Criterion. 

20 “ A Fool’s Trick,” one act comedietta, by Adeline Votieri (first time 
in public). St. George’s Hall. 

20 “ Prude and Pro's,” farcical comedy, in two acts, by Adeline Votieri. 

St. George’s Hall. 

20 “ Dick Wilder,” play, in four acts, by Mrs. H. Musgrave. Matinée. 

Vaudeville. 


In the Provinces, from May 19th, 1891, to June 11th, 1891 :— 


May 27 “ Shakespeare,” comedy, in fouracts, by Eden E. Greville. Grand 
Hall, Maidenhead. 
June 1 “ The Beacon Light; or, The Wrecker’s Doom,” drama, in one act, 
Py Lloyd Clarance. T.R., Stockton-on-Tees. 
» 11 “ The Dark Continent.” drama, in five acts, by Frederick Mouillot 
and H. H. Morell. T.R., Barnsley. 


In Paris, from May 17th, 1891, to June 16th, 1891 :— 


May 18 “ Le Coeur de Sita,” grand ballet, in three acts and eight scenes, with 
singing ; scenario by Barrigue de Fountainieu, music by Charles de 
Sivry, the dancing arranged by G. Saracio. Eden. 
9p ae cee z-de-Chaussée,” one act comedy, by Berr de Turrique. 
Francais. 
» 30 “ Prix de Beauté,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by André Raibaud 
and Georges Grisiér. Ambigu. 
» 30 “ Deux Ans Aprés,” one act comedy, by André Raibaud. Ambigu. 
June 1 “ La Plantation Thomassin,” vaudeville, in three acts, by Maurice 
Ordonneau. Folies Dramatiques. 
» 5 “ Les Deux Camilles,” comedy vaudeville, in three acts, by Eugéne 
Médina and Henri Gourdier. Déjazet. 
» 12 “La Femme,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Albin Valabrégue. 
Vaudeville. 
» 16 “ Tout-Paris,” spectacular piece. in five acts and eleven scenes, by 
M. Georges Duval, music by M. Gaune. Chatelet. 


oe 





